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NEW! FREE! A world of decorating know-how 


in “A Date to Decorate” handbook 


Twenty colorful pages...ideas galore! 
Ilere ave basic decorating principles and ideas to help each 
of your students transform her own room at home. The 
handbook covers room analysis, color, furniture arrange- 
ment, fabrics, accessories, and step-by-step painting guide 
. . . complete with room charts and miniature furniture. 


Be sure to add the handbook (free to you from Dow) to 
your kit of teaching materials, and use it with the sound 
strip film that tells the story to your classes. You'll find 


“A Date to Decorate” can be the year’s most, satisfying and 
fun-filled project. 

Ask your paint dealer for additional copies of the hand- 
book for your students. He'll also help you with color chips 
and expert advice on painting and care of x , 


equipment. 
Send in the coupon today for your free hand- «4 
book and the sound strip film, ‘Saturday 


Afternoon at Sally's’, sold at cost. A Dow kit 
of teaching materials is supplied with each film. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY : MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
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Today’s Co-ed... 


tomorrow’s Bride 


Help prepare for 
her future- 


ETIQUETTE 


of the 


ENGAGEMENT 


WEDDIN G 


specially prepared by 


Keepsake | 


DIAMOND RINGS 


Presenting in brief but complete 
form the accepted customs and 
conventions pertaining to: The 
Announcement . Parties and, 
Showers . . . The Hope Chest... 
Invitations . . . Expenses . . . Gifts and 
Acknowledgements . . . Ceremonial 
Etiquette . . . Bride’s and Attendants’ 
Costume . . . The Breakfast... . 

The Reception ... and many other 
helpful points of information. 


Your students will also derive great 
benefit from another special publication KEEPSAKE DIAMOND RINGS 


“The Art of Dating” Syracuse 2, N.Y. 
e Art o ting Please send FREE booklet, ‘‘The Etiquette of the Engage- 


popular guide to happy, successful dating and ment and Wedding,”’ plus certificate .- purchase (with 50c) of 
a herful teen-age times. Written by Dr. Evelyn “The Art of Dating’’ book from any all Jeweler’ $ store. 
Millis Duvall, eminent author and consultant on (Names of nearby jewelers will be includ 
teen-age life and problems. Issued by arrangement ; 
with Nat'l Board of the YMCA. Available for 50¢ 
from any Keepsake Jeweler, with certificate en- 
closed with your copy of the “Etiquette” booklet. 


Phe 4-59 
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REPARTEE 


18 NEW EASY TESTED RECIPES FOR CLASS DAYS, 
SPRING DANCES, CLUB AFFAIRS 


Glee Club having a dance next week? 
Suggest Jane Ashley’s Prom Moon- 
light Punch, with the sweet-attrac- 
tion of KARO® Syrup and the tang 
of citrus, and irresistible Stagliners. 


You'll find these recipes and more in 
her new 6-page, 8!2 x 11-inch folder 
for notebooks. Serve Nutcracker 
Sweets, Apple Samba, Rendezvous 
Puffs, Steady Beaux, Carnival Tea, 


Ferris Wheels—and milk drinks, sun- 
daes, etc., galore. Be sure to order 3 KARO SYRUPS 


enough free copies for everyone, for every good hostess must have 


school and home entertaining. Use Whip up creamy candies, frostings, ice creams and sauces 

: with any one of your 3 KARO Syrups. Remember, when- 

the coupon, page 41, now, while you 7 ever the recipe calls for corn syrup—that’s KARO. Pour 

think of it! KARO Syrup on pancakes, waffles, quick breads. Experi- 

ment with all 3 flavors. Buy Light KARO (Red Label), 

— Sees Dark KARO (Blue Label) and Maple-y KARO (Green 

im} CORN PRODUCTS COMPANY daar Label) at your grocer’s in 14 Ib. bottles. Save even more 
NEW YORK, on 5 or 10 Ib. cans. 
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Couper Section for Teaching Aids. ... 4! 


Co-ed is published eight times during the school year (Sept., Oct., Nov., Dec., Feb., March, 
April, and May) in two editions: The student edition for home economics students in 
junior and senior high schools; and the Practical Home Economics Teacher Edition for 
teachers ond other home economists. The family of Scholastic Magazines also includes 
Explorer, issued weekly for grades 3, 4; NewsTime, issued weekly for grodes 4, 5; 
Junior Scholastic, issued weekly for grades 6, 7, 8; World Week, issued weekly for 
grades 8, 9, 10; Senior Scholastic, issued weekly for grades 10, 11, 12; Practical English, 
issued weekly for all high school grades; Literary Cavalcade, issued monthly for all 
high school grades. 


Office of Publication, 1 McCall St., Dayton, Ohio. Executive and Editorial offices, 33 West 
42 St., New York 36, N. Y. Copyright 1959 by Scholastic Magazines, Inc. All rights 
reserved. Indexed in Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. Available on microfilm 
through University Microfilms, 313 N. First St., Ann Arbor, Mich 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICES: Co-ed, $1 per school year per subscription, or 50 cents per 
school semester per subscription, for 5 or more subscriptions to one address; $1.50 per 
school year per subscription for less than 5 subscriptions. Single copy of Co-ed, 25 cents. 
Practical Home Economics Teacher Edition of Co-ed, $3 per school year. Single copy of 
Practical Home Economics Teacher Edition of Co-ed, 50 cents, except September issue 
which is 75 cents. 


CONTRIBUTIONS: Contributions of articles and reports of practical projects with or 
without photographic illustrations are requested. All material submitted should be accom- 
panied by return postage. The editors cannot ibility for the safety of 
manuscripts. 
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One of a “‘How-To”’ series on 
Cooking as an Art 


In this issue of Co-ed, 
Betty Crocker of General Mills brings you an 


8-page section on Chiffon and Angel Food Cakes 


Remove 8-page center section from Co-ed for classroom use. Have 
students keep this section to assemble a cook book for use at home. 


“How to Master the Art of Making Chiffon and 
Angel Food Cakes’ is the newest of the “Cooking 
as an Art” series by Betty Crocker. This month’s 
8-page booklet teaches students how to make chiffon 
and angel food cakes with today’s modern mixes. 


“How-To” pictures clearly illustrate each step in the 
process. They were planned to help you in classroom 
demonstrations and to serve as a reminder guide to 
your students when they’ ve taken their booklet home. 


To help students still more 


Show “Chiffon and Angel 
Food Cakes”’ filmstrip free! 
“‘How-To”’ pictures help 
you in class demonstrations. 
Narration guide, sent with 
each filmstrip, helps you 
explain each procedure. 


The joint score cards on Chiffon and Angel Food 
Cakes, developed by the Betty Crocker staff, serve 
as a self-test to help students judge their results. In 
addition to listing good and poor characteristics, 
the cards explain the reasons for failure, so students 
can do better the next time. 


“In this newest teaching kit, as in the others, 
we hope to continue what we've been trying to 
do all along: not only to help you teach your 
students how to cook, but to help you show 
them there’s an art to cooking. Once they’ve 
discovered that, they'll enjoy cooking well!” 


A Special Offer to Teachers 


Free desk copy of Betty Crocker’s Picture Cook 
Book with orders of 10 or more! 2,227 recipes 
and ideas, 43 full color photographs. New 
chapter on menu planning! Also available: Betty 
Crocker’s Good and Easy Cook Book (79¢ each). 
1,000 time-saving recipes and ideas. One free 
teacher’s copy with order of 10 or more. 


To order the Filmstrips or Betty Crocker’s Cook Books see Coupon Section 
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News | 


Summer session programs are being 
offered by many leading colleges and 
universities. Many classes begin in June 
and continue for ten weeks. Other 
courses require from two to six weeks 
of work. Now is the time to write to 
the schools of your choice for their sum- 
mer catalogues. 

COLORADO STATE UNIVERSITY, 
Fort Collins, Colorado. Three courses 
are offered for home economics teachers 
returning to teaching. These are not a 
regular part of the master’s degree pro- 
gram. June 22-August 14: Methods in 
Homemaking Education. June 22-July 
17: Program Planning in Homemaking 
Education, July 20-August 14: Princi- 
ples and Methods of Evaluation in 
Homemaking Education. 

July 20-August 14: A specialized area 
workshop in problems of home eco- 


nomics education: Teaching Family 
Health and Home ( care of the Sick and 


. For further information write to Dr. 
* Marjorie Brown, Home Economics Edu- 
cation, at the University. - 

MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY, 
East Lansing, Michigan. The ten-week 
summer session begins on June 22 and 
ends September 4. Many courses in 
foods and nutrition, home management, 
child development, and institution ad- 
ministration are offered. Five-week ses- 
sions from June 24 to July 30 are offered 
in the above subjects and in textiles, 
clothing, and teacher education. 

Four workshops are planned. july 20- 


31: Procedures for Cooperative Nursery 
Schools. August 3-14: Communications 
in Home Economics and Institution Ad- 
ministration offered in the College of 
Home Economics. June 29-July 10: for 
Supervising Teachers in Home _ Eco- 
nomics. August 3-21: Foods and Nutri- 
tion in Homemaking Education. 

Detailed information will be found in 
the summer school catalogue. Write to 
the Registrar’s office at the University. 

OREGON STATE COLLEGE, Cor- 
vallis, Oregon. Six-week summer session 
begins June 22 and ends August lL. 
Courses are offered in: Tailoring, Con- 
sumer Buying, Textiles, Home Furnish- 
ings, Extension, Home Management, 
Nutrition, and Food Buying. 


Three workshops are planned. June . 


22-July 3; Use and Care of Modern 
Fabrics, and Interpreting Homemaking 
Education. July 6-17: Understanding 
Nursery School Children. 

Course offerings include undergradu- 
ate and graduate work. In other fields, 
courses are avail: able in an eight-week 
session from June 22 to August 14. For 
catalogues and detailed information 
write to Summer Session, Oregon State 
College, Dept. G7, Corvallis, Oregon. 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVER- 
SITY, University Park, Pennsylvania. 
Special graduate courses are offered. 
June 8-July 17: Intermediate Clothing 
Construction, and Resident Experiences 
in Home Management. June 8-26: The 
Family in Its Community. June 29- 
August 7: Marriage and Family Rela- 


tionships, Observation and Experiences 


in Nursery School, Problems in Child 
Development and Family Relationships, 
Draping, the Textile and Clothing In- 
dustry, Recent Developments in Foods, 
Teaching Nutrition to Boys and Girls, 
Family Life Education, Resident Ex- 
periences in Home Management, and 
Home Equipment. 

Six one-week workshops are offered. 
June 29-July 3: Developing the Home- 
making Curriculum for Pennsylvania. 
July 6-10: Consumer Education. July 13- 
17: Managing Family Financial Re- 
sources. July 20-24: Buying Family 
Clothing in Today’s Market. July 27- 
31: Modern Textiles for Family Use. 
August 3-7: Teaching Child Develop- 
ment and Family Relationships. 

For further information write to Dr. 
Dorothy Houghton, 103 Home Eco- 
nomics Building at the University. 


DATES TO REMEMBER... 


APRIL 


1 April Fool’s Day 
5-11 Cereal and Milk Spring Festival 
17-18 10th annual home economics spring 
weekend Pennsylvania State Universi- 
ty, University Park, Pennsylvania 


28-May 2 
National Baby Week 


1 Child Health Day 

National Home Demonstration Club 
Week 

10 Mother's Day 

30 Memorial Day 


14 Flag Day 

Father's Day 

50th annual American Home Economics 
convention, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Special for 
Teachers! 


COUPON BELOW GIVES YOU A 


We make this free 
offer so you can try 
one of our new 


Chiffon or Angel Food 
Cake Mixes. ause 
once you have, you'll 

see why we're so 


proud of them! ake 


-MR. GROCER: You are authorized as 
our agent to redeem this coupon for one 
roa of Betty Crocker Chiffon Cake Inc., 

ix (Orange or Cocoa Flavor), or one 

ckage of Betty Crocker Angel Food 
ix (White, Confetti or Lemon 
Custard flavor). 
representative will reimburse you your 
regular shelf price, plus 2¢ handling 


Good for One FREE Package of 


BETTY CROCKER ANGEL FOOD CAKE 


MIX, White, Confetti or Lemon Custard 


BETTY CROCKER CHIFFON 
or ANGEL FOOD CAKE MIX 


CHOICE OF ORANGE OR COCOA CHIFFON, WHITE, CONFETTI OR LEMON CUSTARD ANGEL FOOD 


Orange or Cocoa 


charge, for each 


| 
| BETTY CROCKER CHIFFON CAKE MIX, 
| 


Your General Mills’ 
these coupons. 
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A, 

or mail this coupon to ‘Genenes Mills, 

Dept. 400, 623 Marquette Avenue, 
Minneapolis, Minn., 
other application constitutes fraud. Cus- 
tomer must pay sales tax, if any. This 
offer void in any state or locality pro- 
hibiting, licensing, taxing or regulating 


for 


ndling. Any 


— General Mills, Inc. 
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IMAGINE 


Nationally Advertised 


LEV-R-MATIC 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CAN OPENER 


Only 8 INCLUDED) 


(REGULAR RETAIL $19.95) 


You'll want to take advantage of this 
first-time introductory offer for qualified 
home economists only. 

LEV-R-MATIC is designed for kitchen 
efficiency. Opens any size can instantly 
and automatically. Simply place can in 
position... press “handle” lever and re- 
mote control not only opens but holds 
can in place until lever is released. 
SPECIAL OFFERS ALSO AVAILABLE FOR IONA- 
BLEND BLENDER AND MIXALL PORTABLE 
ELECTRIC MIXERS. WRITE FOR LITERATURE 
AND PRICES. 


IF IT’S MADE BY IONA 
YOU CAN TRUST ITS QUALITY. 


THE IONA MANUFACTURING CO. 
Regent Street © Manchester, Connecticut 


$eSuve to Send 
ddress 


| waistline 
| presents 
Cottons.” 


With Your Editors 


“My principal interest outside of 


| school is raising and arranging plants | 
and flowers,” Effie Phelps told us, “and 
in the future 1 hope to live in a sunny 


place where | can grow flowers out- 
doors and experiment with exotic plants 
in a greenhouse.” 


with plants from the cellar to the second 


floor. Her other hobby is sailing an 18- | 
| foot-class boat during the summers. (See 


article on page 13.) 


“I have a living laboratory at home,” 


said Dorothy Thelan, “a husband and | 


Dorothy Thelen Effie Phelps 


three teen-age children at high school 
and college level. This gives me a 


| wonderful chance to practice what I 


Mrs. Phelps’ house | 
in Scarsdale, New York, is overflowing | 


preach. Needless to say, everyone at | 
home is well versed in the household | 


arts. 


“My special interest is in journalism. | 


| I have improved and perfected many 
| ideas to make homemaking as interest- 
| ing and practical as possible. I'd like 


to write some more articles for Practi- 
cal. (See page 14.) 


“Spring is bustin’ out all over” in 
both Practical and Co-ed this month. 
Practical offers “Hearty Spring Salads” 
(pp. 16-17) and a four-part party plan, 
“Springtime is tea time” (pp. 30-34). 
Edna Bryte Bishop gives constructive 
ideas on handling the newly-returned 
dress (pp. 22-23). Co-ed 
pp. 8-9) “Early 


Blooming 


Other springtime features in Co-ed | 
include “The Big Brush-Off” (p. 52), an | 


. article on the seasonal cleaning of a 


girl's room, her closets, and dresser 
drawers, and “Trimmings—Plain and 
Fancy” (p. 19), quick, easy, and in- 
expensive ways to redecorate room ac- 
cessories. The “Party Perfect” feature 
for April is a Mexican pinata party 
(pp. 10-12), which many girls wil] wel- 
come as a new kind of birthday cele- 
bration. (Incidentally, Pan-American 


Week is April 12-18.) Also in Co-ed | 


this month is an article on nutrition and 
sound diets, called “The Thick and 
Thin of It” (pp. 20-21). 
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You can have your own 
Reference Libra 


teaching 
aids 

covering canned foods 
supplied free 


to teachers 


WALL CHART. 


Gives sizes, weight 
and cup content of 
common cans 

and jars. 


MEAL PLANNING. 


Recipes, and 
answers to questions 
about canned foods. 


NUTRITION DATA. 


Values for average 
size servings. 


RESEARCH. 


New industry 
research in 
canned foods. 


LABELS. 


How descriptive 
labels help shoppers. 


CLASS 
AND HOME 
ACTIVITIES. 


Motivation 

suggestions for 

stimulating student 
— interest. 


Complete kits upon request. To 
order, use coupon service section. 


Consumer Service Division 
NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 
1133 20th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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by Mary Alden, Director of Home Economics 
The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago, Ill. 


_As you may have noticed, all year we’ve been asking Home Economics students 
to write and tell us about themselves for “Time to Get Acquainted.”’ And what a 
great pleasure it has been! We’ve heard from girls everywhere! For instance, 


this month let’s get acquainted with: 


Rita Lilak 
Wilson, Kansas 


I have always wanted to be a 
nurse and still do. 

I admire Abraham Lincoln 
because he was so wise and 
honest. 

I love to cook and would 
like a good hearty sandwich 
recipe. 


Patsy Smith 
Bend, Oregon 


I would like to become a fash- 
ion designer some day. I plan 
to study for such a career. 

I admire boys who are polite 
and who like to work. 

I would like a recipe for a 
new kind of cooky. 


Laura King 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


I hope to become a secretary 
for a well paying company. 

I admire boys who are clean, 
healthy and nice to others. 

I would like a recipe for a 
foreign dish, I love to try new 
ideas, 


CONEY CHEESEBURGERS 


The very thing for Rita! 


% Ib. American cheese Y% cup chopped onion 

2 tb. ground beef Y% cup catsup 

1 cup Quaker or Mother's Oats + % cup prepared mustard 
(quick or old-fashioned, 2 teaspoons salt 
uncooked) 


Cut cheese into twelve 4 x 1 x 4-inch blocks. Combine remain- 
ing ingredients thoroughly. Mold meat around pieces of cheese 
to form hot dog shaped burgers. Broil to desired degree of 
doneness. Serve on hot dog buns. Makes 12 long burgers. 


WHEAT MACAROONS 


These are easy and delicious, Pat. 


2 egg whites 1 cup flaked or shredded 

Y% teaspoon salt coconut 

1 cup sugar Y% teaspoon almond extract 
2 cups Quaker Puffed Wheat 


Add salt to egg whites; beat until frothy. Add sugar, a table- 
spoon at a time, beating well after each addition. 

Fold in puffed wheat, coconut and flavoring. Drop by tea- 
spoons onto greased cooky sheet. Bake in moderate oven (350° 
F.) 12 to 15 minutes. Remove from cooky sheet immediately. 
Makes 2}4 dozen cookies. 


CHINESE PANCAKES 


You'll love these, Laura... 


2 eggs, beaten 1 cup milk 

% cup bean sprouts 1 cup Aunt Jemima 
Y% cup ground cooked meat Pancake Mix 

Ye cup diced onion 


Combine all ingredients except pancake mix; blend well. Add 
pancake mix; stir lightly. Drop two tablespoons batter for each 
pancake into hot fat 44-inch deep in frying pan. Cook until 
brown, turning only once. Drain on absorbent paper. Serve 
hot with Chinese Sauce. Makes 12. Chinese Sauce: Combine / 
tablespoon cornstarch with 14% cups water. Add 2 bouillon cubes, 
1 tablespoon soy sauce and 1 tablespoon vinegar; cook until thick- 
ened and transparent. 


Teachwrs. 1 This is our last “Time to at how many pretty girls there are in our schools! 
° Get Acquainted’”’ for this Perhaps some day we can get to know more of them. 

school year. Before we see Meantime we are sure you and your students have 
you again may we thank you and your students for your had a fine, successful school year. Until we see you again 
friendly and interesting letters and for the many de- _- we sincerely hope you have a nice summer. 


lightful pictures! In looking back over them we marvel Many Alden 
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where expert home care 
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For complete information and detailed how-to-do-it instructions, aa 
send for the MANUAL OF HOME CARE—free in any quantity. meme 3 


Consumer Education Director Racine, Wisconsin 
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JOHNSON’S WAX FAMILY 
of PRODUCTS 


PASTE WAX... for concentrated protection and mellow shine 
BEAUTIFLOR ... liquid polishing wax for cleaning most floors as you wax 
HARD GLOSS GLO-COAT ... scuff-resistant self-polishing floor wax 

KLEAR ... self-polishing floor wax for white or light-colored floors 
STRIDE... heavy-duty, long-lasting, re-buffable self-polishing wax 
KLEEN FLOOR... concentrated liquid cleaner for removing old wax films 


PLEDGE... spray wax for instant waxed beauty as you dust 

PRIDE... no-rubbing liquid wax for a high shine on furniture 

CREAM WAX... cleans and waxes satin-luster furniture finishes 

BLEM ... light or dark—to remove blemishes from furniture 
JUBILEE... creamy clean-up wax for appliances, plastics, woodwork 


GLADE AEROSOL... pressurized air freshener for quickly neutralizing 
offensive indoor odors (comes in four scents: Evergreen, Blossom, 
Spice and Lemon Bouquet) 

GLADE WICK ... air deodorizer for combatting continuing indoor odors 
(comes in two scents: Evergreen and Blossom) 


RAID HOUSE & GARDEN BUG KILLER... aerosol insecticide for all insect 
problems in the home—as well as in the garden on plants 

RAID INSECT SPRAY ... liquid insecticide for use in hand sprayers—not 
for use on plants 

RAID ROACH & ANT KILLER... residual, long-lasting insecticide in liquid 
or pressurized form—not for plants 

RAID FLYING INSECT KILLER... pressurized spray for controlling insects 
in and around the home. Not for use on plants. 

RAID MOTH PROOFER... pressurized insecticide for the control of moths 
and carpet beetles 

OFF!... insect repellent (pressurized or liquid). Protects you from all 
biting insects. Contains diethyl-toluamide, longest lasting repel- 
lent ingredient known. 


J-WAX ... one-step paste wax for autos—cleans as it waxes 

INSTANT J-WAX... cleans as it waxes—pressurized for easy use 

DEEP GLOSS CARNU... one-step liquid auto cleaner and polish 

CAR-PLATE... liquid no-rubbing auto wax—lasting protection 

AUTOMOBILE CLEANER... for removing stubborn road grime, imbedded 
dirt, chalked paint, tar, etc. 

CHROME CLEANER...for removing rust, tarnish and corrosion on 
chrome and stainless steel 

AUTO UPHOLSTERY FOAM CLEANER... pressure-dispensed foam cleaner for 
all types of auto upholstery 

WHITE WALL TIRE CLEANER... pressurized cleaner for white sidewall tires 


CONVERTIBLE POLISHER-SCRUBBER...electric floor polisher—comes with 
extra scrubbing brush and disposable pads for applying wax 
and buffing 

RUG-CLEANING KIT... rug-cleaning brush for Polisher-Scrubber—also 
4 cans Rug Cleaner, dry-cleaning compound for use with ma- 
chine or hand brush 

GLO-COATER ... long-handled applier for self-polishing floor waxes 

BEAUTIFLOR WAXER... heavy-duty design—for applying and buffing 
liquid cleaning wax 
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NEW 
For the Home 


| The Safe Way 


There is only one safe way to connect 


_ and disconnect a probe-type appliance 
_ according to O. L. Hogsett, University 


of Illinois extension safety specialist. 
To connect an appliance such as a 

coffeemaker or frypan, first connect the 

cord to the appliance. Then plug it into 


the outlet. Then turn the appliance on. 


To disconnect it, reverse the proce- 
dure. Turn the appliance off. Disconnect 
the cord from the wall cutlet by taking 
a firm hold and pulling on the plug itself, 
not just the cord. Then disconnect the 


| cord from the appliance. If you change 


this procedure you may get an electrical 
shock or damage the appliance. 


Extra Convenience 


The first electric refrigerator to in- 
corporate an automatic ice-cube maker 
has been introduced by the Whirlpool 
Corporation. Previously, this feature 
was available only in gas refrigerators. 
The ice cube maker produces _half- 
moon-shaped cubes, removes them from 
the freezing tray, dries them so they 
won't stick together, stores them in a 


Automatic ice-cube maker is featured in 


| refrigerator made by the Whirlpool Corp. 


handy reach-in bin, fills itself with 
water, and repeats the process until the 
bin is full. 


Another feature of the new model is 


a hollow shelf mounted in the center of 


the food compartment. Air is forced 
through the openings to distribute the 
cold to all parts of the refrigerator and 
the door shelves. 


Washable Coffeemaker 

Joining the family of immersible ap- 
pliances is a new coffeemaker by West 
Bend. The appliance features a remov- 


| able control plug which contains the 


thermostat and all other vital elements 


| of the heat control. In addition, the well- 
| type heating unit is sealed into the bot- 
| tom of the perk. The plastic base serves 
only as a stand, it cannot trap water. 


(Continued on page 40) 
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newsor Fashions, 
Textiles, Grooming | 


important Changes in Singer Contest 

Known for years as the Singer Teen- 
Age Dressmaking Contest, it has been 
named the Young Stylemaker Contest 
in 1959. The eligibility of age groups 
has been extended and awards revised. 
Cash values have been increased by 
nearly $50,000, making a total this year 
of $133,000. 

Girls aged 10 through 21 may now 
enter this international contest. It opens 
April 20th and registrations will be ac- 
cepted through August Ist. Three age 
groups will compete separately but all 
must complete the same basic require- 
ments. 

The Sub-Teen Division includes 
girls aged 10 through 13; the Teen Di- 
vision, 14 through 17; the Senior Divi- 
sion, 18 through 21. 

To enter the contest, each girl will 
take eight sewing lessons and make a 
dress for herself in her sewing class. 
Each Singer shop selects a winner from 
each age group. The winning garments 
are again judged at 36 area headquar- 
ters. These winners will receive sewing 


machines as prizes and their garments 
will be sent to New York for the final 
judging. The estimated 50,000 garments 
will then be narrowed to 108. Fifteen 
girls will be sent to New York for the 
awards presentations. A ‘grand-prize 
winner in each group is announced at 
this event. 

In the Sub-Teen Division, $400 will 
be awarded tu all five winners. The top 
winner will also enjoy a one-week sum- 
mer air-tour of historical points in the 
United States for herself and her par- 
ents. In the Teen Division, all five win- 
ners will receive $600. In addition, the 
top winner will receive a one-week air- 
tour of historical points for herself and 
her parents. 

In the Senior Division, all five win- 
ners will receive $800. The top winner 
will receive a summer jet trip to Paris 
for herself and one companion, for a 
tour of the top fashion houses and a 
preview of the fall fashion showings. 

August 15th is the deadline for com- 
pleting the dresses. Judging on the vari- 
ous levels will take place through Sep- 


Corn Products 
The starched white collar is springlike 
and becoming, but it must be immaculate. 


Company 


tember. Entry blanks may be obtained 
at any Singer Sewing Center. 


The White Collar—Spring Perennial 


The starched white collar is a symbol 
of spring. But it must be immaculate. 
To keep it so, it should be washed and 
starched frequently. In laundering white 
collars, let the material be your guide, 
says the Home Service Department at 
Corn Products Company. Sturdy cot- 
ton collars can be laundered as usual 
with other white clothes. Delicate lace, 
organdy, voile, or openwork collars 
should be washed by hand, lifted in 

(Continued on page 39) 


FREE IDEA BOOKLET 


for sewing with Cotton Bags and McCall’s Patterns 


Illustrated, 12-page leaflet 
features 1959 McCall's 
patterns adaptable to sewing 
with cotton feed bags and 
flour sacks. Free copies 
available for classroom use 
and group projects. 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 
Dept. C, Box 9906, Memphis 12, Tennessee 


Please send _ 
(number) 


free copies of your spring-summer sewing booklet. 


(] Also send information on free loan wardrobes available for fashion show 


programs. 


ADDRESS 


YOUR SCHOOL OR ORGANIZATION 
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DON'T have time to eat breakfast.” “I didn’t have time 
to do my homework.” “I lost my notebook. It must be 
at home some place, but I can't find it.” “I couldn't find my 
apron. I washed it, but I don’t know where it is now.” 

These and similar remarks were so numerous in our school 
that it was decided to find out more about the home condi- 
tions of our girls. Since our school is a non-districted girls’ 
high school which draws from a variety of neighborhoods 
over a vast area in a large city, a questionnaire was deemed 
the quickest and most expedient method of gaining infor- 
mation. 

After processing the unsigned answers to this question- 
naire, three facts stood out. Most families were living in 
seriously crowded quarters. Many had labor-saving devices 
but did not use them because they were stored in inacces- 
sible places. Many mothers were employed outside of the 
home, making it necessary for their daughters to take over 
household tasks to varying degrees. 

Our problem, then, was to help the girls make the best 
use of the space available and to learn to accomplish tasks 
in the least possible time. We decided that the emphasis in 
several of our first year home economics classes should be 
on more efficient management of time, energy, space, and 
materials. 


Food Preparation 


In the foods laboratory the classes experimented with 
motion studies, time schedules, and labor-saving devices. 
We used the making of baking powder biscuits and ginger- 
bread mixes as the media, and competition among family 
groups as a means of sustaining interest. 

During each double-period lesson a different method of 
saving time and energy was tried. The first day, the family 


Mrs. Phelps is acting chairman of home economics at the 
Walton High School, New York, N. Y. 
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Students practice motion study principles in homemaking class 


By EFFIE PHELPS 


) 


groups competed in a motion study on arranging the small 
equipment necessary for making baking powder biscuits. 
Each group planned its work, arranged the equipment, then 
was judged by the class as a whole. The arrangement which 
necessitated the fewest motions was chosen as the best. 

The following day, the problem was to simplify the task 
of making baking powder biscuits by eliminating non-essen- 
tial procedures to save time and energy. The arrangement 
of equipment which had been judged best during the pre- 
vious lesson was used by all groups. All groups used the 
same recipe, but each one formed the biscuits in a different 
way. 

One rolled the dough on a board with a rolling pin and 
cut out the biscuits with a biscuit cutter. Another group 
rolled the dough on a board with a rolling pin, but cut it 
into squares with a knife. The third family patted the dough 
on foil and cut it into squares or diamonds with a knife, 
while the fourth group shaped the biscuits with the hands 
without rolling out the dough. The fifth group added more 
liquid to the mixture and made drop biscuits. 

All groups started preparation at the same moment and a 
time keeper was ready to record the time on the blackboard 
at the precise second when the biscuits were popped into 
the oven and again when the last piece of equipment was 
dried and put away. It may not have been exactly scien- 
tific, but the girls had never before worked faster or with 
as much concentration. 

The third problem was to prepare and serve a simple, 
nourishing breakfast in the least possible time. Each family 
planned its menu and made a time schedule. All began 
preparation at a given signal. The family that served a 
breakfast of orange juice, prepared cereal, milk, and sweet 
roll won the contest that day. 

(Continued on page 41) 
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By DOROTHY THELAN 


Refreshing ideas for 


a unit in personal development 


Working well together and learning to do things for others are important parts of our program in aenaiaiiee development. 


ANY TEEN-AGERS spend hours worrying about 
personal problems which seem overpowering to them 
Among the most frequent worries are complexion difficul- 
ties; how to be well groomed; how to make and keep 
friends; and what to do in various social situations. Since 
our students are intensely interested in al] facets of develop- 
ing fine personalities, this subject is given considerable 
emphasis in the homemaking departments of the San Diego 
City Schools. This unit of instruction is called The Charm 
School and is particularly valuable at the eighth grade level. 
The essence of our four-week unit is to take wishing and 
daydreaming out of the realm of worries and replace them 
with workable plans of improvement that can be checked 
for progress throughout the school year. The Charm School 
has a three-point program. First, isolating and classifying 
the areas for study. Second, finding source materials. Third, 
experimenting, practicing, and setting up plans for im- 
provement. 

To begin the program, girls discuss their problems and 
bring many of them out into the open. Classifications of 
these problems include poise and personality, social customs, 
grooming {includes choice and care of clothes), skin care, 
make-up, hair styling, and how to achieve friendship and 
popularity. 

Mrs. Thelan is doncaiine “ava at Collier Jr. High 
School, San Diego, California. 
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Interest is stimulated as the girls hunt for source ma- 
terials. Some students are able to find outside speakers, 
magazine articles, and newspaper clippings. Others write 
booklets on subjects that are of particular interest to them. 
Some girls are content to use parts of the many books and 
pamphlets that are available in the classroom. Guidance is 
particularly necessary at this stage and the teacher suggests 
a different approach for each major area of study, This 
creates variety and tends to hold the interest of the girls 
at a high level. 

The third part of the three-point plan includes demon- 
strations, reports, and experiments and is followed with 
practice. It must be stressed that no program of this nature 
can be valuable to the students unless there is excellent 
organization on the part of the teacher. Needs must be 
clearly identified and materials pertinent to the subject must 
be gathered. Too often, this type of work can drift into 
aimless and time-consuming conversations of no value. It 
will end with the student saying, “Oh, we just talked, we 
didn’t do anything!” 

While many activities may be suggested and demon- 
strated by the students, it is the wise teacher who has a 
vast supply of materials and ideas adapted to the student 
needs and made available to them. The keynote here is 
to learn by doing. It necessitates much repetition and above 
all, the student must be willing to practice until progress 
is evident. 
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Conducting a Charm School 


It is encouraging to begin with a common need such 
as lack of poise. Start by conducting a posture clinic, Girls 
working in groups of three and four will avoid embarrass- 
ment to the individual. The girls help each other make 
out their charts. They work cooperatively in carrying out 
a posture check by lining up against the wall to see if 
they touch at hips, shoulder, and head. Demonstrators can 
show them how to sit gracefully, what to do with their 
hands and feet, and demonstrate simple modeling tech- 
niques. It is important to watch posture every day and 
not just emphasize it for important occasions. After much 
practice, the girls will begin to possess a teeling of social 
ease. This will prepare them for the next important step 
in the charm program, that of being well groomed. 

Students are quick to realize that the basis for charm 
is good grooming. It costs little or nothing and it is attain- 
able for all girls who care to make the effort. First impres- 
sions are of utmost importance because these often influence 
opinions of others for a long time. 

There are many interesting teaching techniques to use 
in the discussion of good grooming. Brain-storming, where 
the students freely state their ideas without obtaining con- 
sent to speak, stimulates thinking. It also encourages the 
timid student to speak. The group may form into two 
sides for the brain-storming session. They like to sit facing 
each other. No girl speaks twice and the question betore 
the group is batted back and forth until the ideas are 
depleted. A good question for this technique is “What do 
you notice when a new student is enrolled?” 

Sometimes the class is divided for buzz sessions. Each 
group discusses some phase of grooming, and the leader 
reports back to the class. These questions usually involve 
the care of hair, hands, and skin. The care and choice ot 
clothes is emphasized. Although this subject is included 

(Continued on page 42) 


Simple exercises to keep trim and supple are practiced in class. 
The girls are also taught to sit, stand, and walk gracefully. 


It is important to watch posture every day. Girls work 
in groups to check posture, give hints on improvements. 


FOR 
MODERM C/MOERELLAS 
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Girls learn proper care 
of hair, skin, and hands 
when they can practice 
these arts in classroom. 


Subjects taught in our 
charm school include 
grooming selection of 
clothing, modeling and 
how to popular. 
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CENTER FASHION— 


HE WAISTLINE has suddenly been rediscovered. It's 

not only been brought out of hiding, it’s been given the 
spotlight. Wide belts and cummerbunds focus the eye 
toward the middle. Suit jackets are cropped to bolero length, 
to reveal an indented waist. Sheaths are dart-fitted to mold 
the midriff. Full skirts, which minimize the middle, are 
returning to favor. 

The waistline is one of the easiest parts of the tigure 
to fit, yet all too often we see garmentscthat are either so 
tight around the waist that fastenings are strained to the 
breaking point, or so loose that the fit of both bodice and 
skirt is lost completely. Often, in the latter case, the belt 
is used as a cinching device in an attempt to achieve proper 
fit in a dress, or to hold a blouse and skirt together. Needless 
to say, the results are never satistactory. A belt is an acces- 
sory—a decorative touch—a style detail. It is not meant to 
hold a garment in place. 

One of the most common reasons tor poor fit around the 
waist is that the fabric has been stretched in handling. For 
this reason, stay-stitching at the waistline and hipline edges 
of a skirt, betore assembling, is necessary. The only excep- 
tion to this rule is the full, gathered skirt, cut straight trom 
waist to hem. The bodice must in all cases be stay-stitched 
at waistline and underarm edges. Bodice and skirt should 
be fitted separately before joining. 

Once both have been fitted, the waistline of the skirt 
should be taped, before it is attached to the dress bodice, 
in order to achieve a smooth waistline and a strong, secure 
seam. Use a preshrunk rayon seam tape on dry-cleanable 
garments, light weight, preshrunk cotton on washable 
dresses, or a lengthwide strip uf self-tabric. 

Take the waist measurement, allowing for whatever ease 
you prefer in the fit of your clothes. With tape on wrong 
side of skirt, start pinning at center back, allowing enough 
extra tape to extend to placket opening. 


Mrs. Bishop is Educational Director of the Advance Pattern 
Company. 


Measure half of waist measurement on tape 
from center back and pin at center front of 
skirt. (For example, if waist measures 28”, the 
tape from center back to center front would 
measure 14”.) 


Adjust skirt to tape, distributing ease without 
puckers and placing pins parallel to top of 
skirt. A flared or gathered skirt is just made to 
fit, while a straight-lined skirt should be eased 
to tope, to allow dress to fall softly over 
normal body curves. 


16 
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the waistline 


Fold loose ends of tape trom center back and 
center front to side seam to find out how much 
tape to use on other halves of skirt front and 
back. Adjust and pin as before. 


Baste-stitch tape to skirt along lower edge ot 
tape, or on 5%” seam allowance. 


To join. bodice to skirt, match center tront and 
back, side seams, etc., and stitch on bodice side. 
Press seam up before inserting placket zipper. 
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By EDNA BRYTE BISHOP 


When making a separate skirt, the waistband is applied 
by this same method, treating the waistband itself (which 
is a straight strip of fabric) as the tape. 

First, determine desired width tor finished waistband. 
Tear a lengthwise strip twice the desired finished width 
plus seam allowance for waistband. Tear a lengthwise piece 
ot preshrunk muslin for intertacing one half the width 
ot the waistband strip plus 44”. 


Place muslin interfacing next to wrong side of 
the waistband, scant 2” from outer half of 
waistband. Stitch together ‘2 from edge. 
Stitch second time, close to inner edge of 


Place right side of waistband next to right side 
of back of skirt, with waistband extending be- 
yond left side seam of skirt for underlap. 


Pin at center back. 


Measure one half finished waistline measure- 
ment on waistband from center back and pin 
this marking to center front of skirt. 


Distribute ease evenly between center tront and center 
back and pin at right side seam. Match lett back of waist- 
band to right back and pin to skirt. Match left front of waist- 
band to right front and pin to skirt. Adjust fullness, pin 
and baste-stitch on skirt side for try-on. If fit is satistactory, 
remove basting stitches from skirt at each side of placket 
and insert zipper. Complete waistband application. 
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By FIFI GORSKA 


EVERYONE 
ENJOYS 

THIS FOODS 
CLASS 


It meets the needs and interests 
of both boys and girls 


Many of the boys are good cooks. Before they plunge 
into a recipe they study it and get organized. 


N AN effort to meet the needs and interests of boys and 
girls in the homemaking department at Washington-Lee 
High School in Arlington, Virginia, a course was designed 
around foods and related areas. The course is simply called, 
“food class.” It is built primarily around the planning, 
preparation, and serving of foods. It includes the selection 
of meals away from home, and the planning and preparation 
of meals in the home. Emphasis is placed on nutrition and 
marketing at the time it is applicable to the food being 
studied. 

At present, fifty boys and girls are learning how to share 
home responsibilities now as teen-agers and later in mar- 
riage. Together, they plan meals for six. Then they go shop- 
ping with a budget of three dollars. Afterwards they cook 
the meal, serve it, do the dishes, and wash the linens. 

“At first it was a strain with the boys around,” says 
17-year-old Beverly Davis, one of the students in the class. 
“But then we learned that boys are very useful in carrying 
things such as groceries, helping with the dishes, laundry, 
and cleaning up. Some are even good cooks.” 

Mrs. Katherine Conafay, Arlington homemaking super- 
visor, claims the boys are more thorough than the girls and 
more analytical of household tasks. 

“Before a boy will plunge into a recipe,” she says, “he 
will reason it out and get everything organized. The girls 
just throw in one thing and then look for the others. The 
boys wash dishes faster, too.” 

Before any of the students start cooking, however, Mrs. . 
Pillar, the homemaking teacher, gives demonstrations. She 
also lectures on nutrition, meal planning, and selection of 
fresh and packaged foods. 

New learnings center around kitchen planning, selection, 
use, and care of appliances; the selection, use, and care of 
china, silver, and linens. Students take field trips when they 
can go behind the scenes of grocery and department stores. 
They are hosts to visiting chefs who prepare their special- 


Miss Gorska is a staff writer on the Washington (D. C.) Star. 
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After planning the meal, cooking it, and setting the table, students practice correct eating and serving techniques. 


ities in the classroom. In addition they are given periodical 
examinations—both written and performance of skills. 


Problem Solving 


The planned course of study includes relationships as 
they concern tamilies, friends, and other social groupings. 
Students also bring their own problems to Mrs. Pillar for 
discussion. 

When manners were studied, one girl asked the teacher 
to discuss the question of gum chewing because a boy she 
dates embarrasses her by chewing gum all the time. Others 
who have to cook at home want to know how to arrange 
their schedule so that they have time for homework. Some 
problems the students iron out by themselves. Mrs. Pillar 
recalls the boy who told off a girl who used various “lines” 
to get the foods she wanted on the group’s menu. 

“What's with you?” the boy asked her, “Last week you 
had to have fish because it was Friday. Before that you 
were a Christian Scientist. Now you don’t want anything but 
Kosher meat. What are you?” The.group has had no more 
trouble with that particular girl. 

The teen-agers want to learn about outdoor cooking. They 
also want to learn to cook with herbs. As in many families, 
there are discussions over what's for dinner. The students 
‘-have:a hard problem ‘since the class operates on a four 
dollar per pupil budget a year. 

“We can't afford mistakes,” says Mrs. Pillar. “Outside of 
bread not rising and the chocolate mousse being too choco- 
latey, the students havent had many mishaps.” 


Benefits of Class 

According to Mrs. Conafay, this is the third year of the 
food class. It is thie only class of its type in Virginia. It was 
started after a survey of all senior girls revealed they would 
have taken home economics if they could have specialized 
in one particular phase of it. 

Among the members of the class are those who want to 
be home economics teachers or nurses, married teen-agers, 
and some who just like to cook and eat. 

Even if they are not planning careers around home eco- 
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nomics, the teen-agers feel they can give better parties at 
home for their friends and clubs if they have some idea of 
what to serve. 

One tall slender boy had a different reason: “I am in this 
to learn the right foods to eat. I am going to college and will 
probably spend a lot of my life in cafeteria lines. I want 
to know the right foods to put on my tray.” 

Mrs. Conatay feels the class has benefited the students’ 
families in many cases. 

“One mother told me that her son, who had taken the 
food class, did the cooking for the family when she was in 
the hospital. He also cared for his younger sister and cleaned 
the house. He even talked the family into buying the mother 
an electric skillet, something she had never been able to do.” 


afin 


On shopping trip to a supermarket students compare values 
and discuss what they can buy on the small foods budget. 
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New Food 
Additives Amendment 


How it protects the consumer 


TEW LEGISLATION which affects our 

everyday lives is continually presented to 

the federal law-makers in Washington. The 

home economist must be aware of these new 

developments and should know the new laws 

in order to make necessary adjustments in her 
teaching program. 

On September 6, 1958, President Eisenhower 
signed a measure known as “Food Additives 
Amendment of 1958.” This is an Act to protect 
the public health by amending the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to prohibit the 
use in food of additional substances which have 
not been adequately tested to establish their 
safety. 

A revision of the Federal law to accomplish 
these purposes was originally recommended in 
1949 by Food and Nutrition Section of the 
American Public Health Association, and by 
other health, welfare, and civic organizations. 
This new amendment, which required almost 
ten years to be made into a law, has been pains- 
takingly developed through the collaboration 
of many food and chemical industries working 
with the Federal Food and Drug Administra- 
tion. It took effect March 5, 1959. 

The manufacturers proposed that the term 
“chemical additives” be changed to “food addi- 
tives” because they felt that it would be less 
objectionable to the public. Since any food may 
contain chemicals, the name “food additives” 
was adopted. An illustration is common salt 
which is composed of sodium and chloride. 

The new amendment requires that all food 
be pre-tested by the manufacturer to make sure 
that the additives will be safe before the public 
is exposed to them. Within the last 20 years 
hundreds of chemical substances have been 
developed and added to foods and some of 


By IVA BENNETT 


them have not been subjected to adequate 
scientific investigation to determine their safety. 
A few examples of the types of additives used 
are emulsifiers, preservatives, and hormones. 

When one looks at the long list of chemicals 
used, one might ask why should chemical or 
food additives be permitted. Are they actually 
necessary? There are some excellent technologi- 
cal reasons why certain additives should be 
permitted. They have an important part to play 
in maintaining the nutritive quality of the food. 
For example, if vitamins are lost during the 
processing of food the vitamins can be re- 
placed. This is highly desirable. Food additives 
are also used effectively as preservatives, which 
results in the reduction of spoilage and this 
may mean food at a cheaper price than other- 
wise. Additives can make some food look more 
attractive. They play an important part in the 
food processing operations. They can be used 
effectively to standardize food so that a com- 
pany can produce the same product regularly 
without having consumer complaints about 
variations. They can be used to prevent color 
changes such as the browning of fruits. They 
can be used to prevent oxidation and in this 
way they prevent the loss of natural vitamins 
in such products as meat fat. They are used as 
firming agents to give fruits and vegetables a 
desirable texture and body. With the use of 
chemicals, food processing problems may be 
lessened with the cost of the processing re- 
duced. 

On the other hand, there are reasons why 

(Continued on page 36) 


Mrs. Bennett is a nutritionist, Bureau of Nutri- 
tion, New York City Department of Health, 
and nutrition consultant on Practical’s .staff. 
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AMILY-MINDED girls, looking ahead to the day when 

they will be new mothers, take a genuine interest in the 
how, what, and why of infant feeding. Many questions— 
some which new parents themselves often ask—are bound 
to come up. Is breast feeding preferable to bottle feeding? 
When and why should a young baby start to have solid 
food? Why is fruit juice given so early? 

The more a girl knows about baby teeding, the more 
secure she will feel when the responsibility for feeding her 
own child is finally hers. 

Is breast teeding necessarily the very best method? 
There’s little room for doubt that it is a very good method— 
especially when a mother really wants to nurse her baby 
and is determined to make the attempt. But the answer 
as to what's best for the baby is more flexible than it was 
in great-grandmother’s time when lack of effective sanita- 
tion and refrigeration made breast feeding the satest prac- 
tice. Up-to-date nutritional know-how, formulas tailored 
neatly to the individual baby’s growing needs, sate steriliza- 
tion procedures, plus all the expertly-designed feeding 


Gerber Baby Fuods 


Trends Baby Feeding 


A review of opinion from six doctors and a roundup of teaching aids 


equipment available, certainly make bottled meals an easy 
choice for today’s American mothers. 

According to a survey made of 1,904 hospitals—reported 
_ by Dr. Herman F. Meyer in the July 1958 issue of Pediatrics 
_-there are more babies leaving hospital nurseries with 
artificial feeding than there were ten years: ago. This same 
study indicates that bottle teeding is decidedly most popu- 
lar in the northeastern states, while the Southwest appar- 
ently has the least number of bottle-fed babies. Tennessee, 
Arizona, and New Mexico had the lowest incidence of 
artificial feeding; Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Maine, 
the highest. 

Even though bottle feeding is so popular in this country, 
many physicians insist that most mothers who really want 
to nurse their babies can do so, provided they have proper 
direction and encouragement from their physicians as well 
as from the hospital staft. In his book, The Nursing Mother,' 
Dr. Frank Howard Richardson states that a little knowledge 
beforehand can mean the difference between success and 
failure. He claims that “almost any mother who is de- 
termined to nurse her baby can do so successfully and with 
real satisfaction . . . for as long as she and her doctor 
wish to have the baby nourished this way. He is the one 
to determine when additional toods are to be added and 
when it is time to wean.” 

In his introduction to The Nursing Mother, Dr. Clifford 

. G. Grulee, founder of the American Academy of Pediatrics, 
says: “I do not believe we have yet learned all that we 
can learn about the elements of food. There may still be 


1The Nursing Mother, by Frank Howard Richardson, M.D., Charles 
Scribner's Sons, © 1951. 
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undiscovered tactors other than tood that are transmitted 
to the baby by his mother’s milk that are of the greatest 
importance.” 

Is human milk the ideal baby food? There is general 
agreement that mother’s milk is certainly an excellent food, 
if not the so-called perfect nutrient that it is frequently 
labeled. As Dr. Herman Meyer comments: “Some now 
find themselves in the paradoxical situation of extolling 
breast teeding as a practice, while others raise doubts con- 
cerning human milk as the perfect nutrient.” 

Dr. Meyer reiterates some of the questions which 
physicians have raised concerning the value of mother's 
milk: “Do antibodies transmitted in human milk withstand 
digestion and enter the infant's blood stream? . . . What 
of the variability of some of the constituents in human 
milk, such as the ratio of the various amino acids, the 
assortment of unsaturated fatty acids, and the over-all con- 
centration of minerals? . What of the well-known lack 
of the specific nutrients (vitamins D and C) in this so- 
called perfect food?” 

Voicing the opinions of many pediatricians and ob- 
stetricians, Dr. Meyer also comments on the psychological 
aspect of breast feeding. He says that, if carried on willingly 
by the mother, nursing adds to the security of the infant 
and contributes a sense of “being needed” to the mother. 

Perhaps the important thing for girls to know is that it 
is less a question of which feeding method is right than 
of which method a mother feels right about. Obviously 
she needs to feel happy and confident with her choice so 
that she can truly enjoy feeding her baby. A new baby 

(Continued on page 46) 
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| be HAPPY combination of beauty and utility is featured 
in today’s cooking utensils. Most pots and pans are 
completely versatile. They can be used for all types of food 
preparation, brought to the table as setving dishes, and 
then hung on the wall for decorative purposes. 

Interesting shapes, materials, and colors all contribute 
to the current interest in kitchen utensils. Homemakers 
want cookware they can display on open shelves or walls. 
It must be bright, attractive, and easy to clean. The style 
and color mustcomplement their kitchem decor. 

Although serviceability is no longer the primary requisite 
in the selection of new utensils, quality is of course a most 
desirable feature. Pots,»pans, and other utensils, must be 
sturdy enough to resist denting and damage by high heat 
or strong cleaning methods. Their weight should be neither 
too light nor teo heavy. Bottoms should be flat so that the 
pans stay firmly on the cooking surface. This assures positive 
contact with the heating element and prevents tipping. 

_  The.interior of the pan should be curved where the sides 

and bottom meet. This makes stirring food easier and elimi- 
nates crevices where food may stick and cause a cleaning 
problem. The balance and construction of the handle is 
particularly important. They are’ best when cast 6r welded 
onto the pan. This avoids crevices and there is less pos- 
sibility of the handle loosening after use. Handles should 
be properly balanced in relatiomto the pan. They must be 
heat- and flame-proof for safety. 

Covers should fit tightly and be equipped with adjustable 
vents to allow steam to escape when, desired, Center- 
mounted handles should be high enough so that fingers 
will not touch the cover. 

There are six materials that are commonly used in the 
construction of cooking utensils. Each of the materials has 
certain assets. Knowledge of the characteristics of each 
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material will aid in’the selection of satisfactory cookware. 

Aluminum: Utensils are either cast from molten aluminum 
or formed from sheet metal. The cast aluminum is heavier 
than most Sheet aluminum used. However, pas made"from 
medium- or heavy-gauge sheet aluminum are very durable. 
Aluminum heats quickly and evenly. It will darken with 
use, but can be polished with steel-wool soap pads. 

Cast Iron: A favorite material of many for frying pans 
and Dutch ovens. Preseasoned utensils will not rust if they 
are dried immediately after washing..Cast iron heats slowly 
and evenly. It is good for frying and braising. 

Enameled ware: Glass is fused onto a steel base to torm 
enameled ware. It is smooth, nonporous, and easy to clean. 
Quality depends upon the thickness of the steel base and 
the number of coats of enamel. Better grades are resistant 
to staining and chipping. A sharp knock will chip the 
coating. Extreme dty heat may crazé@ the surface. 

Glass: A full line of glass cooking utensils is available. 
A new process which produces an opaque product is claimed 
to®be resistant to all temperature changes. The older»type 
ovenware and top-of-the-range utensils are fairly durable, 
but they will break if subjected to extreme temperature 
changes such as pouring cold water.into a hot pan. Glass 
absorbs heat quickly and holds it well. Its smooth surtace 
makes it easy to clean. 

Porcelain: Actually a variation of enameled ware. Porce- 
lain-enamel is fused to a base of cast iron or aluminum. 
Its heavy weight gives slow, even heating and good heat 
retention. It is available in many dramatic colors. 

‘Stainless Steel: This heat# quickly) but unéVenly, s@ that 
it is combined with either aluminum or copper. Many 
popular lines have copper or aluminum-clad bottoms. Some 
pans haveha copp@r or aléminum @ore. Well-made®pans 
are extremely durable and easy to clean. 
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Fresh Fruit & Veg. Assn. 


Tiny potatoes are combined with cheese in this chef's salad. 


RISP greens are arriving in the markets just in time to 

entice winter-weary appetites. Tossed with a delicious 
dressing and served as a side dish, greens will be welcomed 
at any meal. 

A wide variety of foods can be used with greens to create 
nutritious main-dish salads. Fruits, cheese, eggs, rice, maca- 
roni, meats, fish, and poultry lend themselves to flavorful con- 
coctions. There is no limit to the kinds of salads that can be 
offered during the coming months. Search the markets and 
use your imagination and you will rarely have to repeat the 
same salad. Of course, if you find a combination that is par- 
ticularly pleasing, repeat it as often as you like. 

There are only simple rules to follow when preparing 


salads. Most important is to have greens fresh, crisp, cold, Pe > ia 
and clean. Prepare them as soon as you buy them. First, dis- ee 

card old or spotted leaves. Rinse greens thoroughly in cold 
or lukewarm water. Drain well and store in the refrigerator. 
Choose all varieties of lettuce, endive, escarole, romaine, 
chicory, spinach, celery, parsley, cabbage, and water cress. 

Cut greens in bite-size pieces except for those you wish 
to use as cups or as a frame for a large salad. Use only the 
edible portions of fruit, removing all seeds, connective tissues, 
and stem ends. Slice or separate fruit into easy-to-eat sec- 
tions. You can vary the shape and size of the fruit to add 
interest to the arrangement. 

Vegetables, other than greens, may be served raw or 
cooked, They may be sliced or broken into small sections. 
Many vegetables such as carrots, onions, radishes, green 
peppers, tomatoes, and cucumbers may be used for garnish- 
ing as well as ingredients. 


(Continued on page 43) 


Refreshing molded salad contains cottage cheese and peppers. 
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United Fresh Fruit & Veg. Assn. 


Succulent grapes and curried chicken make attractive salad. 


United Fresh Fruit & Veg. Assn, 


Pretty arrangement for as- 
paragus and deviled eggs. 


Kraft Co, 


~ fibeg 


Hearty salad is made with cubed beef, eggs, olives, greens. Miusteeted by Batic Gillman 
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What students learn 


when they create 


BULLET 
3OARDS 


By MARJORIE EAST 


HEN YOU PUT UP an attractive bulletin board you 

get an extra little litt in spirits because you feel you 
have done a good thing. Your students can get the same 
feeling if they do the bulletin boards. They can learn a 
great many things, too, as they plan and produce a dis- 
play. This article describes three ways you can encourage 
students to learn as they prepare bulletin boards for their 
class. 


1. They Learn While They Teach 


One of the best ways to learn something well is to 
try to teach it. When students try to teach their friends 
they learn too 

To teach successtully you must organize clearly in your 
mind the most important points to be made and the several 
supporting facts to prove your main points. You also plan 
examples that help students see ways to apply the new 
thing they have learned. This process of organization goes 
on in your mind whether you are teaching through dis- 
cussion, laboratory practice, a lecture, a film, or a bulletin 
board display. 

When students do a bulletin board they must go through 
the same kind of an organizing process that you do. They 
must decide what idea to show and how to show it. They 
must be sure of their facts, sure that each part of their 
display gives the right impression, and sure that all the 
separate impressions add up to a total that teaches. As 
they make these decisions they learn. And the learning 
will last because they themselves searched it out and de- 
cided how to use it. 

However, this kind of learning will be much more likely 
to happen if you help it along. One way to help is to pre- 
pare a display “out loud.” Have your plans thought out and 
the needed pictures, labels, and other materials handy. 
Then explain to the class, as you pin things in place, what 


This is the third of a series of articles on bulletin boards. 
Dr. East is head of the Department of Home Economics 
Education, College of Home Economics, Pennsylvania State 
University, University Park, Pennsylvania. 
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Display at Hunter College, used in home decorations unit, cap- 
tures viewer's interest through use of quiz game technique. 


the main idea is that you want to get across, how you 
are giving examples or showing supporting arguments, and 
how you have looked up and verified the facts behind the 
idea. Your students will enjoy getting this look “behind 
the scenes,” and you will be teaching them something about 
logical presentation of ideas. 

Another way you can help students to think clearly about 
their bulletin board teaching is to ask them questions while 
they develop their display. Why have they chosen certain 
pictures? Why have they decided on certain labels? What 
is behind the idea they are trying to teach? Where have 
they found the facts behind their display? As they think 
about the answers they'll be learning the process of organi- 
zation and also they'll be permanently learning the facts 
and ideas associated with their display. 


2. The Power of Design 


There are some people who are very much worried over 
the way in which advertisers try to influence us to buy 
things we don't really need. They think the designers of 
attractive packages and of emotionally appealing TV com- 
mercials are wicked for trying to use “hidden persuaders.” 
(See article in March 1959 Practical Home Economics 
which suggested that these same methods be used to teach 
children. ) 

There is much we can do to educate young people so 
that they can recognize these hidden persuaders. If students 
use a bright orange symbol against a royal blue background 
because they have learned that such color contrasts of both 
hue and value will attract attention, then they appreciate 
this kind of a design device when they see it on a package 
in the grocery store. 

When students discuss the words to use in their bulletin 
board headlines and decide on a catchy phrase with allit- 
erative sounds they are using a stock-in-trade of advertising 
copy writers. They will recognize that same device when 
they see it on a billboard or hear it on TV. 

(Continued on page 38) 
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5 Good foods come from. 


START WITH YOUR OWN 
PASTRY MIX! 


...and the best 
pastry mix starts with 
ARMOUR STAR LARD! 


| 
| 
| 
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MARIE GIFFORD, Director of Armour 
Consumer Service, and her staff of graduate 
Home Economists, show you the simple steps 
to delicious desserts. 


Short cut to sweet successes! Keep a jar of your 
own dry pastry mix right on your cupboard shelf -- 
ready to transform into the party treats below. 
Your guests will cheer—and you'll be proud! 


PIE Biend 2 tablespoons cocoa and 2 table- 2 APPLE TURNOVERS WITH CHEESE Prepare dough from 2% 
f mix. Add 1% tablespoons water. Fit dough cups pastry mix and % cup water. Cut into 5-inch squares. Place on cookie 
k dough liberally with tines of fork. Bake in sheet, spoon about % cup canned apple filling into center of each square, 
wutes, until lightly browned. When cooled, fill dot with butter. Fold pastry up and over filling, overlapping points at center. 


Moisten points to seal. Bake in 425° F. oven about 20 minutes, until nicely 


-sweet chocolate bits over hot water, blend in . browned. Serve warm with cubes of cheddar cheese. 


read over cream filling. Top with unsweetened 


Make dough from 2 cups of pastry mix and 2% 5 CINNAMON PINWHEELS Make dough from 2 cups of mix and 
ids with scalloped cookie cutter. Cut centers 2% tablespoons water. Roll into rectangle. Spread with softened butter, 
both for about 10 minutes in a 425° F. oven. sprinkle with brown sugar and cinnamon. Roll as you would for jelly roll, 
op with the rounds from which the centers then cut in slices, each % inch thick. Bake slices for about 10 minutes in a 


425° F. oven, until lightly browned. 
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YOUR OWN PASTRY MIX 


TO MAKE TO USE 


1. Using pastry blender or 2 1. Spoon dry mix into cup to 
knives, cut 1 pound Armour measure. DO NOT SIFT. 
Star Lard into 6 cups of flour 
combined with 3 teaspoons 
salt, until mixture resembles 
coarse meal. 3. For 1-crust pie, use 1% 
cups pastry mix, 1% table- 
spoons water. 


2. Add required amount of 
water and mix as usual. 


2. Spoon mix into jar, cover 
and store on cupboard shelf. 
Makes 4 single-crust or 3 4. For 2-crust pie, use 2% 
double-crust pies. cups pastry mix, % cup water. 


NOTE: Pastry mix made with Armour Star Lard 
keeps perfectly without refrigeration. 


1 CHOCOLATE PARTY Pil 
spoons sugar into 1% cups of m 
into 9-inch pie pan and prick d 
425° F. oven for 12 to 15 minute 
with vanilla cream filling. 


Melt 1 6-0z. package of semi-sw 
3 tablespoons light cream. Spreac 
whipped cream at serving time. 


re FRUIT TARTS Prepare dough from 2% cups pastry mix and % cup 
water. Cut into 5-inch circles and shape over the back of muffin pans. Prick 
liberally with tines of a fork and bake in 425° F. oven 10 to 12 minutes, until 
lightly browned. Fill with sweetened fresh or frozen fruit and top with 
whipped cream at serving time. 


4 JAM TURNOVERS Ma 
tablespoons water. Cut rounds 
from half the rounds. Bake bo 
Spread rounds with jam, top 
have been cut. 
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Giving a Successful Party 


Shopping comes next. Armed with a complete list of party necessi- 
ties, the shopping committee sets forth, This list is important. It 
must be complete so there are no last-minute serabblings and 
scurryings. The amounts should be carefully checked, so that they tally 
with the requirements. It would be embarrassing to run short of re- 


freshments, but it would also be wasteful to have too many leftovers. 


Good shoppers are budget-minded, so the shopping committee makes 


sure to keep within the financial limits set when the party was planned. 


if ali the marketing is not to be done at one store, it might be conven- 
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T Plan for G 


Planning comes first. All is smooth as cream with an efficient 
planning committee to do the thinking-in-advance. This, by the 
way, is the secret of almost all good parties, whether they’re given. 
in school or at home. The planning committee gathers basic informa- 
tion. To begin, how many guests will there be? Knowing this number 
enables you to figure out refreshment quantities, as well as to provide 
comfortable seating and serving arrangements for your company. Now, 
what kind of party shall it be? If youre wise, it won't be too elaborate 


or complicated to handle. A dainty tea with good things to eat might be 
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if ali the marketing is not to be done at one store, it might be conven- 
ient for the shopping committee to split up, each member taking on 
part of the list. Needless to say, good shoppers are also aware that the 
best ingredients produce the best finished products, so they keep their 
eyes wide open for quality, as well as for a “good buy.’ When all the 
marketing has been done, it’s time to store everything until it is needed. 
Instructions on packages tell you whether the contents need refrigera- 
tion or not, how best to keep them fresh. Now that the supplies are in. 


you have all the makings of a lovely tea. 


It’s a party! Shortly before the guests arrive, the decoration detail 

goes into action. If it’s a springtime tea, this committee may dress 

the table in a buttery yellow cloth and garnish it with a lavish dis- 
play of yellow and white field daisies. The refreshment committee adds 
platters of pastries and finger sandwiches in succulent tiers. The teapot 
has cups, saucers, and silverware arranged around it, A shallow dish 
offers lemon slices. Milk and cream are in the pitchers and there's 
sugar in the bowl. It’s all ready. Enter your guests! The hostess com- 
mittee makes them welcome, shows them where to put coats and hats. 
If it’s a spring-rainy day, there’s a place for umbrellas and other rain 
gear. Introductions are made, so that conversation flows easily. A good 
hostess serves according to the guest’s individual preferences, and 
makes sure teacups are refilled and the refreshments handed around 
at regular intervals. Everyone makes a point of looking as fresh and 
pretty as she can, for people decorate a party, too. When the gtiests 
are ready to leave, cordial farewells are said at the door. It’s been a 


huge success. Even the cleaning-and-washing committee agrees to that! 


Illustration by Dodie Gillman 
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or complicated to handle. A dainty tea with good things to eat might be 
just the thing. Once that’s decided, it’s time for the refreshment com- 
mittee to take over. This committee works out the party menu in 
detail, keeping in mind the number of guests expected and, a very im- 
portant consideration, the party budget. What's for tea? Tea of course. 
It will be brewed strong and a spirit kettle for hot water will be handy. 
There will be lemon, cream, milk and sugar. Lots of small sandwiches 
and mouth-watering pastries heaped high, to please the palate and tempt 


the eye. 


a, And now, the preparations! For precision functioning, divide the 
a kitchen committee into several units, so there’s no duplication of 
effort and everything gets done quickly and neatly, The sandwich 
set, for example, is in charge of breads-and-spreads, while the oven 
brigade tends to the pastries. All work should be planned so that what- 
ever can be prepared in advance is done in good time; the pastry mix, 
for instance. Is it the kind that can be made the day before the party, 
then stored until needed? If se, it will save time to have it in readiness. 
This kind of preparedness is a temper-and-time saver, too. Another unit 
of the kitchen committee takes care of the service aspects. Is the silver 
brightly polished? Or the stainless steel? Are there enough cups and 
saucers, spotlessly clean and gleaming? Is the cloth freshly laundered? 
Are the napkins propérly folded? These are the separate details of 
party-giving, and if they are checked in a systematic, orderly fashion, 
they all manage to come together and blend into a harmonious effect, 


Remember, too, to plan enough working time. Unflustered people give 


better parties. 
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NEWS OF 


Foods & Nutrition 


Poultry Inspection Now Required 


The round USDA “Inspected for 
Wholesomeness” mark on your chicken, 


turkey, duck, or other poultry product. 


is a symbol of added consumer protec- 
tion. 

All poultry processed in plants en- 
gaged in interstate commerce is now 
required to be checked for wholesome- 
ness by Federal inspectors. 

The Poultry Products Inspection Act, 
which provides this added consumer 
protection, went into effect January 1, 
1959. Though there are some exemp- 
tions of a practical nature while the 
Agricultural Marketing Service is in the 
transitional peroic of putting this law 
into effect, you will see the round inspec- 
tion mark in most of the larger grocery 
stores these days. 


(arnalac 
PREPARE! 


New prepared formula for infant 
feeding from Carnation Company. 


The inspection mark is usually on 
wing tags, clips, outer wrappers or 
boxes, or on giblet wrappers. Some in- 
spected poultry, however, may not be 
identified as such at your store. Fresh- 
dressed, ice-packed chickens are usually 
shipped in large boxes that do carry the 
inspection mark, and are then packaged 
at the retail store, where they may or 
may not be identified as Federally in- 
spected. By inquiring at your store, you 
can find out if poultry has been in- 
spected. 

Poultry processing plants operating 
under Government inspection must meet 
strict requirements for sanitation and 
processing practices. Every bird pro- 
cessed is examined by a trained inspec- 
tor working under supervision to make 
sure that it is clean, healthy food. 
Poultry that passes this test is identified 
with the USDA inspection mark—your 
assurance of wholesomeness. 
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Make the Most of Ground Beef 


Ground beef is the most popular meat 
in the Northeast when you consider how 
often it is used. At least once a week 
homemakers must decide what grade to 
buy and how to use it. Some general 
guides for the purchase of ground beef 
are: 

Watch for a bright red color. 

Watch for a high proportion of lean 
meat. 

Buy from a dependable market. 

Buy right—consider price in relation 
to use. 

Hamburger or ground beef is the 
economy buy, according to Extension 
Specialists. Lean meat from ground beef 
costs about half the price of lean meat 
from ground round. The cost of lean 
meat from ground chuck falls about 
mid-way between. Ground beef is satis- 
factory for spaghetti dishes, chili, and 
meat loaves, but use ground chuck or 
round for patties or Salisbury steak, 
where the flavor of the lean meat is 
important. 

Store ground beef loosely covered in 
the coldest part of the refrigerator as 
soon as you get it home from the market 
and use it within two days. 

When you freeze ground beef, shorten 
the freezing time by shaping the meat 
into a roll or into patties. Wrap the beef 
in a moisture-vapor-proof wrap and 
store in a freezer at 0° F. or below. 
Try to use home frozen ground beef 
within three months. 


Convenience in Infant Feeding 


Carnalac, a new convenience food 
in the infant feeding field, has been 
launched nationally by the Carnation 
Company. The product is a prepared 
formula, composed of evaporated milk, 
maltose dextrin syrup, and vitamin D. 
When diluted in water, it has the same 
composition as the typical evaporated 
milk formula prepared in the home. 

The Carnation people tell us that they 
have had the idea for ten years but had 
a problem in devising a formula that 
would fulfill all the nutritional needs 
of the baby and at the same time meet 
the test of convenience. The formula 
is homogenized to reduce the size of fat 
globules into easily digested form. 

Although the product has a fixed 
composition, flexibility in concentration 
and amounts of formula make it pos- 
sible to adjust Carnalac to various age 
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Franco-American Italian style spaghetti 
is prepared with sauce or ground beef. 


groups. The mother merely has to add 
the specified amount of water, under the 
doctor's direction. 


Two New Convenience Foods 


Franco-American spaghetti with meat- 
balls has been a popular item for many 
years. The Campbell people felt that 
another item or two in the canned paste 
products field might do well. Panel 
testing reconfirmed their opinion. 
Homemakers wanted a real Italian style 
spaghetti and they would also welcome 
a spaghetti with a good meat sauce. So 
both products were developed and are 
now marketed nationally. Your editors 
have tasted these products and found 


them to be very good indeed. 


No Dribbles—No Oil Wasted 


The new Wesson Oil No-Drip bottle 
has a ring on the top which cuts off the 
last drop neatly. This helps to keep the 
bottle and shelf surface fresh and stain- 
less. Thrifty for frying, the new bottle 
pours just the amount needed and never 
wastes a drop of the liquid shortening. 

Two other convenience containers 
have been recently introduced by the 
Wesson people. They are a half gallon 
amber glass decanter bottle which is 
said to have 21 reuses and a gallon 
container with a plastic no-spill spout. 


Improved No-Drip bottle from Wesson is 
economical and prevents any dribbles. 
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AVOID 


BOBBY-PINCH 


HAIR! 


USE 
Eten HOLLYWOOD 


KLIPPI ES 


Old-fashioned bobby-pins actually crimp, 
pinch, and squeeze youthful vitality and 
sparkle out of your hair! Lady Ellen Klippies 
are kind to your curls, hug them gently, with 
never a hair-killing pinch. Open at the mer- 
est touch of your finger-tips. At your variety, 
drug, food, department store or beauty shop, 
8 Klippies for 25¢. 


Your students will appreciate 
cx: many timely tips on hair 
J care contained in the 16-page 
g illustrated booklet: “How to 
Set a Pin Curl’ It's FREE— 
just tell us how many you need! 


FREE ON LOAN to teachers— 
Lady Ellen's new 16mm Color 
Film with Sound, “4 Smart Hair 
Styles from 1 Simple Setting.” 
Reserve for your classes now! 
Just use coupon on page 43. 


Food Additives Amendment 


(Continued from page 20) 


certain additives should not be _per- 
mitted. It is generally agreed that ad- 
ditives should be prohibited when they 
disguise faulty food processing. Chemi- 
cal additives should also be prohibited 
when they are used to deceive the con- 
sumer. The use of chemical additives 
that destroy vitamin content or nutritive 
value of the food should not be per- 
mitted. Chemical additives should not 
be used if desired effects can be ob- 
tained by good manufacturing process- 
ing which are economically feasible. 
The major reason for prohibiting the 
use of certain chemicals is the question 
of their acute or chronic toxicity. 


Advantages and Disadvantages 

The use of additives has become a 
necessity internationally as well as lo- 
cally in this country. Port inspectors in 
cities such as New York and San Fran- 
cisco where world trade is a part of 
everyday life are aware of the need for 
the use of food additives. A report of 
the World Health Organization in 1957 
on “General Principles Governing the 
Use of Food Additives”' points up the 
necessity of laws regarding food addi- 
tives as well as their desirable and un- 
desirable effects. This report emphasizes 
that in economically under-developed 
countries, areas where there is a lack of 
modern storage facilities and inadequate 
transportation may increase the necessity 
of using certain food additives for food 
preservation. Also in tropical regions 
where temperature and humidity are 
both high, a wider use of antimicrobial 
agents and antioxidants may be justified. 
The advantages of using food additives 
mentioned in this report are: 

The maintenance of the nutritional 
quality of a food as is sometimes neces- 
sary to prevent loss of vitamins A and C. 

Enhancement of keeping quality 
or stability with resulting reduction in 
food wastage such as is often necessary 
for meats, spices, and other items. 

3. Making food attractive to the con- 
sumer chiefly by the addition of colors, 
flavoring agents, emulsifving, stabilizing 
and thickening agents, bleaching agents 
and clarifiers. Examples are manufac- 
tured dairy products such as butter and 
cheese, canned fruits and vegetables, 
bakery products, fats, and beverages. 

The report also emphasizes the need 
for safety in the use of food additives 
and states instances where they should 
not be used. In addition to the fact that 
some additives may cause acute or 
chronic toxicity, the WHO report lists 
a number of situations in which the use 
of certain food additives is not in the 
best interest of the consumer and, there- 
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fore, should not be permitted. They are: 

1. To disguise the use of faulty proc- 
essing and handling techniques. In 
some classes of foods, the use of food 
additives may lead to abuses which are 
difficult to detect, and thus encourage 
faulty or careless processing methods 
such as lack of proper hygienic pre- 
caution. 

To deceive the consumer. Typical 
samples include use of strong flavoring 
substances to disguise spoilage or the 
use of artificial colors to camouflage 
stale or inferior raw materials. 
3. When an additive causes a sub- 
stantial reduction of nutritive value of 
the food, The additives which possess 
oxidizing properties may cause a reduc- 
tion in the content of unstable vitamins 
such as vitamin C. 

4. When the desired effect can be 
obtained by good manufacturing prac- 
tices which are economically feasible. 
New and improved processing pro- 
cedures can often eliminate the need 
for additives. 

These same factors apply to our new 
Federal Food Additives. Amendment. 
This new law which went into effect 
immediately will protect the consumer. 
However, there are still many regula- 
tions and testirg procedures to be estab- 
lished by the Federal Government. 

Under the new amendment, commer- 
cial industries must thoroughly test 
newly developed food additives on 
animals. Then they submit detailed re- 
sults to the FDA. If the FDA is satisfied 
that the new additive is safe, it will rule 
on how the additive is to be used. If 
FDA rejects the additive as unsafe, the 
chemical company may request a pub- 
lic hearing by the FDA. The findings 
of the hearing are subject to review by 
a Federal court. 

Many experts agree that further ex- 
periments by the FDA will eventually 
lead to the answers to all of the ques- 
tions. The new amendment represents a 
significant achievement in consumer 
protection. 

In order to protect our own health 
and the public health standards of our 
community, state, and country, each of 
us must keep informed on new develop- 
ments regarding the enforcement of the 
new Food Additives Amendment. 
Finally, we as consumers should urge 
our own state and local health agencies 
to enact comparable legislation concern- 
ing food and beverages manufactured 
and distributed within state borders 
The Federal law which controls only 
those foods handled by interstate com- 
merce is of limited value where loca! 
laws do not provide equal protection. 

In a speech delivered before the 
Dairy Products Improvement Institute, 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Let these Quaker Cereals Help with a 


Fun-Project for Your Sewing Classes! 


START NOW WITH THIS 


\ an original by 


International Award-winning Designer 


We'd like you to have this apron pattern for use in 
your classes. Even beginners will find it an easy apron to make, 
and everyone will love wearing it — not only for 
its petite charm, but because it was created by 
Luis Estévez, the famous designer of glamorous 
fashions. Perhaps your girls would like 
to make it especially for Mother’s Day. 


Mutfets 


fT'1-14+))4:) Get coupon for Free Apron 
Lilt Pattern in Coupon Service 


Section, this issue. 


af 


Your advance students will enjoy making 
their own Estévez wardrobe with these 
exclusive McCall’s Dress Patterns 


7 @ Wide collared sheath with iB) Open-work triangular cut- e An over-sized cow! collar is 
| fringed bow ot neckline. outs follow V neckline on stunning detail of slim, 
Fly-front, short unmounted bodice of subtly curved sleeveless sheath. Belts at 
sleeves, shapely lines, wide sheath. Short unmounted natural waistline. Cool and 
belt. Flattering for any time. sleeves. Will make a lovely trim for summer, Sizes 9-15; 

Sizes 12-20. “basic black.”’ Sizes 12-20. 10-16. 


Gust bog lay ance DEE xen 


(Regular retail value $1.00 each) See order blank on packages 
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WHY 
“seasoned cooks 


season with 


LEA & PERRINS 


Worcestershire 


Worcestershire gives a fla- 
vor-lift to everything from A 
to Z. Yes, from Appetizers to 
Zucchini, your favorite re- 
cipes will be improved by 
adding a little Lea & Perrins 
Worcestershire. It is a mel- 
lowed blend of many rare, 
hard-to-find spices, fruits and 
herbs that combine to make 
the zesty seasoning men like 
so much. L & P Worcester- 
shire is always full-strength 
... you get your full flavor’s 
worth from every drop. Try 
it to “tune-up” your own 
specialties. 


Available Free to teachers: 
“Dishes Men Like”... pro- 
fusely illustrated 64 poge 
book containing 168 reci- 
pes, all easy to moke; illus- 
trated carving instructions; 
suggested go-togethers 
built ocround meats, chicken, 
fish, and cheese or eggs. 


Write to: Lea & Perrins, 
inc., 241 West St., Dept. R, 
New York City 13. 


LEAs PERRINS 


the original 
WORCESTERSHIRE 


Bulletin Boards 
(Continued from page 26) 


This learning isn’t automatic. Most 
students will need your help to sharpen 
their awareness of advertising tech- 
niques. You can help them learn in 
several ways. 

When you are ready to put up a 
new bulletin board display let the stu- 
dents watch you arrange it while you 
tell them the reasons you have chosen 
certain colors; have cut things in cer- 
tain shapes; have placed objects in 
certain relationships to each other; have 
used certain textures; have chosen cer- 
tain pictures; have used certain words 
in the captions, and so forth. If you 
let them in on your thinking they will 
be stimulated to think, too, about the 
arrangements they themselves make 
and those they see on other bulletin 
boards, billboards, and TV commercials. 

A discussion of package designs or 
of magazine ads can sensitize students 
to the advertisers’ techniques. As they 
learn more about these techniques and 
try them out for themselves they are 
being educated toward sensible con- 
sumer practices. Today a person must 
make a real mental effort in order to 
remain logical about consumer choices. 
Your work with students and their bul- 
letin boards can help the students to 
retain some personal contro] over their 
buying habits. 


3. Emotional Values 


A third value to be gained by stu- 
dents from doing bulletin boards has 
to do with their emotional attitudes 
toward themselves, toward the class, 
and toward what they learn from that 
class. 

When a student brings something, 
a picture, a cartoon, a magazine arti- 
cle, or some other such item to show 
to the class and it is posted on the 


bulletin board, the student feels good 
about it. Her contribution gives her a 
chance to shine before the others. If 
several students work together to do 
a display they will feel that their team 
is important and valuable to the class. 

Studies in the psychology of learn- 
ing have shown that when students 
feel proud they are more likely to learn. 
They will be especially likely to re- 
member the facts associated with their 
particular contribution. For example, 
if a student brings in a newspaper 
article about the virtues of cooking 
meat at a low temperature she is likely 
to feel some personal responsibility for 
that idea. 

You have a most important role in 
promoting good feelings about bulletin 
board work. You must comment on 
each contribution, find something to 
praise about each student effort, and 
encourage more student participation. 
You can set the emotional tone in your 
classroom by your cheerful acceptance 
of each student's efforts. 

The bulletin boards that the students 
do will probably not be as professional 
as yours. If your standards are high 
for yourself you may cringe inwardly 
at some of the things the students do. 
But if they have reasons for what they . 
do and are enthusiastic about their re- 
sults, then you'd better keep your inner 
doubts well hidden. Remember all the 
fine values to be gained by having 
the students do the job. They are 
learning how to organize their thoughts 
and how to explain them to others. 
They are learning thoroughly the par- 
ticular facts they are showing. They 
are learning how to use the power of 
design and how to understand and re- 
sist that power when it is used by 
advertisers to becloud their intelligent 
choices. They are getting a good feel- 
ing about themselves and about your 
class. Surely these are values worth 
trying for. 


Food Additives Amendment 


(Continued from page 36) 


George P. Larrick, Commissioner of 
Foods and Drugs, U. S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, said: 
“The new law was passed by the two 
Houses of the 85th Congress on the last 
day they were in session. There was no 
opportunity to request funds for its ad- 
ministration. However, the Bureau of 
the Budget authorized us to go ahead 
and recruit people to handle the work- 
load and we will go to the new Con- 
gress shortly with a request for the 
funds needed to implement the law. 
“The Food Additives Amendment of 
the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act is 
one of the most significant legislative 
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developments in the food field since the 
basic pure food and drug law was 
modernized 20 years ago. It is a far- 
reaching step which gives the American 
consumer a greater guarantee of safe 
food than he had before. With adequate 
funds to administer it, with the same 
type of close cooperation that we have 
received for years from outside groups 
such as yours, with continuing public 
support, we will put this law into full 
operation smoothly.”* 


1World Health Organization 1957 Tech- 
nical Report Series No. 129, “General Prin- 
ciples Governing the Use of Food Addi- 
tives’ published jointly by FAO and WHO 
and issued also as FAO Nutrition Meetings 
Report Series No. 15. 

2For more information regarding the Food 
and Drug Amendment of 1958, write to the 
Department of Health, and Wel- 
fare, Washington, D. 
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News of Fashions, 
Textiles, Grooming 
(Continued from page 12) 


and out of warm suds and rinse waters, 
without rubbing or wringing. 

Frou-frou jabots and dickies should 
be checked to see if they are made in 
one piece. If so, cut threads or untie 
ribbons if practical and open them flat. 

A good rule for all neckwear is to 
wash and starch it before it gets really 
soiled. If it does, however, brush the 
soiled area with suds before washing. 

After rinsing collars, leave them damp 
for starching. The best starch is the 
instant cold-water type. After starching, 
squeeze out excess moisture by rolling 
in a clean turkish towel. 

To iron plain fabric collars, begin 
with the edging trim; then iron the 
collar. A lace collar should first be 
shaped with the fingers. Lay it wrong 
side up on a well padded surface, cover 
with a thin cloth and iron. This keeps 
the lace in perfect shape. 


American Fashions Promoted 


To reveal the stature of the American 
fashion industry and its rightful place 
in world leadership, an organization 
called “Fifth Avenue Openings” pre- 
sented the first of a series of fashion 


shows in New York, on January 21-22, 
1959. The organization states that its 
purpose is to present “unitedly and 
objectively, the finest apparel by de- 
signers of proven distinction; and, al- 
truistically, to aid talented American 
designers to attain the eminence of 


Soft, textured wool suit shown in 
Fifth Avenue Openings, by Blotta. 
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their aspirations as creative artists in 
the fashion fields.” 

Jointly directed by four of Fifth Ave- 
nue’s most famous store presidents, the 
“Fifth Avenue Openings” are to be 
semi-annual presentations of the one 
hundred “best” in original, American- 
designed wearing apparel. 


Left-Hand Dressmakers’ Shears 


The J. Wiss & Sons Company has 
created shears specially contoured for 
the left-handed sewer. The shears are 
constructed so that the blade rests flat 
on the table, making it easier to follow 
straight lines and a pattern outline 
more precisely. 


Fashion Kit for Horizon Clubs 


In cooperation with the Camp Fire 
Girls, Inc., the educational department 
of Vogue Pattern Service has issued a 
Fashion Sewing Kit to ten Horizon 
Club councils. The kit outlines a new 
program for club members to interest 
them in fashion sewing and self-im- 
provement. 

The program is planned as a two- 
year project for teen-age members of | 
Horizon Clubs. Group leaders are given 
material to enable them to conduct 
three informative meetings. Planning 
sheets for each meeting and three 
speeches for club chairmen are _ in- 
cluded. There are even suggestions for 
enlisting expert help in each community. 


“Come to the Fair” 


Leading mills and prestige designers 
will participate in a national “woole- 
bration” to celebrate American Wool 
Month, September 3, 1959. The pro- 
gram will be in the nature of coun- 
ty fairs, sponsored by Woolens and | 
Worsteds of America, Inc., and will | 
take place all over America in the fall. | 
Wool fabrics will be featured in fashions 
keyed to the on-the-go life of the onl 
age American family. 


For Better Foot Health 


The National Foot Health Council 
announces a new edition of their popu- | 
lar pamphlet, “What You Should Know | 
About Your Child’s Foot Health.” 

The pamphlet reports the result of a | 
study by the Council which reveals | 
that 85 per cent of the girls and 65) 
per cent of the boys in high school have | 
foot defects by the time they graduate. | 
Five rules in the selection of socks and | 
shoes, key causes of foot defects, have 
been formulated by Dr. Joseph Lely- 
veld, chairman of the Council. 

You may obtain the pamphlet by | 
writing to the National Foot Health | 
Council, Rockland, Massachusetts. 
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Modern Discovery Helps 
Girls “See” Importance 
of Drinking Milk! 


The need for milk nutrients, partic- 
ularly calcium, protein and ribofla- 
vin, is far greater during the rapid 
growth of the teen years. 


Knowing this, it is not surprising 
that teachers have long been con- 
cerned at the low milk-intake of 
teen-agers, especially girls. 


Now, teachers everywhere report 
that a modern milk discovery from 
Carnation is proving extremely 
helpful in overcoming teen-age re- 
sistance to milk. 


This is Carnation Instant — the 
“Magic Crystals” Nonfat Dry Milk 
that can be self-enriched. “Magic 
Crystals” make it easy and fun for 
girls to enjoy a richer flavor non- 
fat milk Beauty Beverage with far 
more protein, calcium and ribofla- 
vin than fresh, whole milk. 


Teachers say girls understand that 
this true Beauty Beverage helps 
them have beauty they want now 
—pretty teeth and skin, a slender 
figure, magnetic vitality. 


For more Beauty Beverage news, 
see page 55 of the enclosed issue 
of Co-Ed. Free reprints offered in 
coupon section. 


Help Us Help You 


Your comments and suggestions 
will help us provide you with in- 
creasingly useful material. We 
would like to hear your experience 
with the new Beauty Beverage ap- 
proach with your students. Please 
address : Home Economics Director, 
Carnation Company, Dept. ED-49, 
Los Angeles 36, California. 
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Teen Agers 
don’t have 
to have 


blemishes 


Correct face washing is the 
main key to control of excess oili- 


ness, pimples and blackheads. 


Send for the folder, 
Secret,” 


“T've Got a 
which was designed for 
your use in the classroom and for 
students at home. It contains a wal! 
chart illustrating the correct way 
to wash and care for each different 
skin type—normal, dry, oily and 


blemished skin. 


Hundreds upon hundreds of doctors and 
nurses use and recommend Cuticura Soap, 
Cuticura Ointment and Cuticura Medicated 
Liquid because these preparations have 
proved themselves to be gentle, highly ef- 
fective and completely trustworthy. 


To order folders use coupon 
on page 41. 


New for the Home 
(Continued from page 11) 


It is available in polished aluminum with 
black plastic handle. Maximum of 8 cups 
requires 16 minutes to brew. 


Easy Mixer 

Beverages as well as foods may be 
whipped by the new General Electric 
portable mixer. A special drink mixer 
attachment with single shaft and plastic 
impeller is supplied with the appliance. 


Available in white, yellow, pink, or 
turquoise, the new mixer features a 
push-button beater ejector, fingertip 


speed control, an easy-to-read mixing 
chart, and a removable cord that is 
color-matched to the mixer. 


Use of Darkened Pens 


Aluminum pans that have been dark- 
ened inside are perfectly safe to use, 
according to a University of Minnesota 
home economist. Whenever aluminum 
comes in contact with alkaline material, 
it is likely to turn dark. This darkening 
will have no harmful effect on foods 
cooked in the pans, explains Florence 
Ehrenkranz. 

A good way to brighten such pans 
is to heat a weak acid solution in them. 
Use, for example, a solution of water 
and a small amount of vinegar or cream 
of tartar, but do not let it stand in the 


pan more than a half hour or so. Cooking | 


grape jelly in darkened pans is a sure 
way to make them bright and the jelly 
will be perfectly safe to use. A regular 


cleaning with fine steel wool soap pads | § 


will keep aluminum shiny. 


Wide Assortment 

A knife to please the personal taste 
of every woman is included in a unique 
assortment of Ecko Forge paring knives. 
Each of the knives has a different shape 


and size in both handle and blade so | 


Sev~n types of knives to suit individual 
tastes are designed by Ecko Products. 


that the homemaker can select the de- 
sign that suits her best. There are seven 
styles: Stubby, short and compact; 
Scalpel, slender and curved; Spear 
Point, very sharp tip; French, like the 
larger knife; Sheepstoe, short and blunt; 


Clipper, with curved blade; and Hawks- 
bill, with serrated tip. 


Table-top Oven 


A miniature oven which bakes bis- 
cuits, meat loaves, frozen dinners, and 
potatoes right at the table is made by 
Knapp-Monarch. Called the Redi-Baker, 
the oven is equipped with a reliable 


Tiny table oven does a fine job of baking 
biscuits, muffins, heating frozen dinners. 


thermostat that gives a range of heat 
from 200° F. to 500° F. A special warm- 
ing temperature will heat rolls and 
muffins and keep them warm for serving. 

The little oven is well insulated and 
mounted on tiny legs so that it will not 
harm table surfaces. The drawer-type 
oven slides out and rests on a small 
wheel for easy handling, 
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For Summer Study in 1959 
OREGON STATE COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS 


1 95 Six Week Summer Session 
June 22 to August 1, 1959 


WORKSHOPS: 

June 22-July 3 Use and Care of Modern Fabrics 
Interpreting Homemaking Education 

July 6-July 17 Understanding Nursery School Children 


Tailoring, Consumer Buying, Textiles, 

Home Furnishings, Extension, Child 

Development, Family Relationships, 

Parent Education, Housing, Home 

Management, Nutrition, Food Buying. 
include undergraduate and graduate 

n other courses are avail in an 

Sune 22 to August 14. 


end detailed 


For I Authorized by the 
information write to: 
Summer sessions | OREGON STATE 
Oregon College 1 BOARD OF 
Dept. G7, Corvallis, Ore. | HIGHER EDUCATION 
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COURSE OFFERINGS: 


How We Teach Time Management 
(Continued from page 13) 


Use of Equipment 

Since most families owned electric mixers but sel- 
dom used them, a motion study was carried on with 
the use of a gingerbread mix, the gingerbread being 
made with and without the mixer. The conclusion 
made was that if a space could be found on a counter 
or table in the kitchen for keeping the mixer ready for 
use at all times, it was worthwhile. But if it was neces- 
sary to take the mixer apart and store it on a high 
shelf, it was more trouble than it was worth. 

Other motion and time studies were made while 
ironing doilies on an ironer and by hand; setting the 
table with and without the use of a tray; preparing 
fresh string beans and carrots for cooking; and stack- 
ing, washing, and putting away dishes. 

During the home nursing unit there were bed-mak- 
ing motion studies and contests. Girls were taught to 
make a bed entirely on one side of the bed before 
walking around to the other side. Then six girls, work- 
ing in pairs on three beds, placed the bottom sheets to 
see which group could do the best job in the shortest 
time. There were a time keeper, a score keeper, and 
judges. The enthusiam was almost unrestrained! They 
all practiced making envelope corners for a week 
before the contest, which I'm sure they would not 
have done without the stimulus of competition. 


Project Evaluation 

As has been indicated, each project was evaluated 
at the end of the lesson or series of lessons to find out 
which group or individual had worked most efficiently; 
which had used the least time, space, and equipment 
and at the same time turned out a good product. The 
basic homemaking skills and required subject matter 
were taught at the same time that efficient manage- 
ment was being emphasized. 

During the home decorating unit, each girl planned 
a combination dressing and study unit for one corner 
or section of a room, where she could keep and use 
all of her belongings and treasures. This was more 
realistic than planning a girl’s bedroom, which prac- 
tically none of them had done. 

Time schedules were also worked out which in- 
cluded time for homework as well as housekeeping 
tasks and daily and weekly grooming chores. 


Summary 


Whether the home conditions of the girls improved 
as a result of this series of lessons we do not know, but 
we did notice that the girls developed skills in team 
work and in better use of time in the laboratory, their 
notebook work improved, and there was seldom a gir] 
without an apron. 

We now have the same girls for the second year in 

home economics. From time to time, when wasted 
motions are slowing down an activity, we say, “Re- 
member our motion studies? How can you improve 
your plan?” They smile and set about their work with 
more thought. 
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FREE REPRINTS 


Carnation Instant Beauty Beverage 
MARY BLAKE, Carnation Company 
Dept. ED-49, Los Angeles 19, California 


Please send me reprints of the Carnation Instant Beauty Beverage 
advertisement, as printed in Co-Ed. 


Name 


(please print) 
School 
Address. 


City State 


128 Apr. 59 PHE 


Zone. 


Jane Ashley, Dept. A-4 


P. O. Box 630, Church St. Post Office 
New York 46, New York 


Please send me free for distribution to my students 
PARTY REPARTEE—18 new, easy, tested recipes. 


Name 


(please print) 
School 


Address_ 


City State 


Zone 


From CUTICURA 
Dept. PH-94, Maiden 48, Mass. 


C) I can use... free copies of Wall Chart showing correct way to wash the 
face, for student use in classroom and home. 


Name 


School 


Address 


City State 


THIS IS A LABEL—PLEASE TYPE OR PRINT 
253 Apr. 59 PHE 


Zone 


A DATE TO DECORATE 


“A Date to Decorate” 
P. O. Box 3006 
Detroit 31, Michigan 


Please send me: 
( ) Free copy of new “A Date to Decorate” Handbook 


( ) Strip film with record—$}3.00. Includes complete kit of teaching mate- 
rials. 


(Please make check or money order payable to “A Date to Decorate”). 


Name 


School 


Address 


City 
DYy-4 


State 


150 Apr. 59 PHE 
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NOW 


is the time 


to order 


your 


TEACHING AIDS 


Just fill out 
the coupons offering 
the material 


you would like 


and mail today to: 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
TEACHER EDITION OF CO-ED 
33 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, New York 


Charm School 
(Continued from page 15) 


in the over-all clothing unit, it can bear repetition. 
Speakers, particularly hair stylists, doctors who discuss 
acne and nutrition problems, and professional models 
are popular. 


Conducting a Charm School 


Goals in good grooming are set up by the students 
and weekly progress charts are kept. If there is good 
rapport in the class it may be possible for class mem- 
bers to make suggestions to each other on how to be 
better groomed. 

Social customs could be the next subject for dis- 
cussion. It should include introductions, conversation, 
and correct manners for all occasions. This is a 
valuable place to introduce socio-drama. Timid girls 
will completely forget themselves in role-playing and 
will enthusiastically demonstrate in little skits the 
wrong and right way of making introductions, Classes 
enjoy these little skits and are eager to point out the 
errors. They will watch carefully when the corrected 
skit is produced, hoping to find one more mistake. 

Practice in conversation cues are of interest to the 
girls. Games, where cues must be found, are fun 
when a class is divided into groups and a topic of 
general interest is introduced. The winners will be 
those who can keep the topic conversationally alive 
the longest. Topics with appeal at every age level will 
do a great deal to help a girl feel socially at ease in 
any group. Conversational pitfalls are discussed and 
girls will readily recognize these situations and learn 
ways to terminate conversations smoothly and easily. 

Good manners at home, school, social functions, 
theaters, restaurants, and other public places play 
an important part in every girl's life. The knowledge 
of the correct thing to do makes for a well-poised 
individual and will do much to develop an attractive 
personality. 

No charm school would be complete without time 
spent on interpreting friendship and popularity—one 
of teen-agers’ greatest needs. Interviews with popular 
students, questionnaires, movies, and class discussion 
all play a strong role in learning how to win and keep 
friends. Stories illustrating how friends can help in 
difficult situations may be read. Time should be spent 
on interpreting friendship through deeds. An example 
is to smile and greet at least one new person each 
day or to send cards and letters to friends on special 
occasions. Trying to do things for another person is 
a way of bringing in the Golden Rule which is the 
foundation for friendship. It also helps the. students 
to form excellent habits and makes them aware of 
their responsibilities to other persons. 

Having many hobbies is another way of acquiring 
friends. A hobby display will create much interest. 
Deep friendships often grow from common interests, 
and possibly a thoughtful teen-ager will take time to 
select a new hobby and develop it. ( 

As a culmination of activities, a tea can be arranged _ 
for parents with every class member participating. 
A short program may be presented. It could consist 
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of brief reports on the learning gained through the 
charm school. Introductions and conversations with 
guests should be required of all the girls. Where 
could better public relations bé found than for parents 
to realize that their children have improved in 
appearance and in social graces through homemaking 
education. And the greatest satisfaction will come 
from the students who show confidence in meeting 
everyday situations with poise, ease, and a com- 
mendable degree of charm. 


Hearty Salads for Spring 


(Continued from page 25) 


Meats, fish, and poultry should be cooked and well 
chilled. Remove all gristle and fat, then slice, cube, or 
chop as desired. Hardboiled. eggs are perfect as an 
ingredient or a garnish. They may be sliced, halved, or 
quartered. A colorful touch can be achieved by sepa- 
rating the cooked and cooled egg yolks from the whites. 
Sieve each individually, then place on the salad in 
alternate rows of white and yellow. 

Soft cheese may be thinned with cream, milk, or 
dressing, if necessary. Hard cheeses are sliced, cubed, 
or grated. Macaroni, rice, or any other starchy product 
should be cooked, drained, and chilled before using in 
a salad. 


Salad Arrangements 


In general there are three types of salads. Most 
popular is the tossed salad in which greens and other 
ingredients are cut into small pieces and then tossed 
with a French-type dressing. These are most often 
served in a large bowl. 

Colorful arrangements of fruits, meat, poultry, fish, 
or cheese are served on large platters. Ingredients are 
selected for their color and shape as well as for texture 
and flavor. A mayonnaise-type dressing is used as a 
binder, garnish, or served separately. 

Molded salads are made with a gelatin base. They 
may contain fruits, vegetables, or protein foods. The 
base may be clear and feature interesting and colorful 
arrangements of food molded into attractive shapes. 
Each layer must be set before the next is placed in 
the mold. Molds in the shape of rings, flowers, rec- 
tangles, diamonds, hearts, or any other shape are fun 
and pretty. Opaque molded salads often contain 
chopped or minced foods and may be flavored with a 
mayonnaise or cooked dressing. The ingredients are 
simply folded together and poured into the molds. 

All salads should feature flavors, textures, and colors 
that complement each other. The prettiest platter and 
the most fabulous arrangement are none too good for 
this springtime menu favorite. 


Potato Chef's Salad 


1% cups potato balls 
3 tomatoes, peeled and diced 
14 lb. Swiss cheese, slivered 
%4 cup lemon-French dressing* 
small green pepper, diced 
14 cup grated raw carrot 


1 small head lettuce 

1 qt. mixed salad 
greens* 

1 small Bermuda 
onion, sliced thin 


8 radishes, sliced thin 
(Continued on page 44) 
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HOW TO GET FREE DESK 
COPY OF Betty 
GOOD and EASY COOK BOOK 


With “cder of 10 or more copies of “Good and 
Easy,” you will receive your own desk copy 


without charge. 
Please send of Doty 
Crocker’s Good and Easy Cook at 
copy plus postage. If order is for 10 or more, 
Pwitt receive an extra copy FREE. 


Name 
Schoo! 


Address. 
City 
PH 4-59 164 Apr. 59 PHE 


Fim LENDING LIBRARY 


General Mills, inc., 9200 Wayzata Bivd., Minneapolis 26, Minn. 
Please send following filmstrip for FREE SHOWING on short-term 
loan basie: Ist choice date 2nd choice date 


© CHIFFON AND ANGEL FOOD CAKES 


Name 


City Zone___ State 
© wish to purchase the fiimstrip t $5.00 each 


165 Apr. 59 PHE 


HOW TO GET FREE DESK 
OF Betty 
PICTURE COOK BOOK 


With order of 10 or more Looseleaf Text Edition 
copies you will receive your own desk copy with- 


Please send me_______copies of ithe Text 
Edition of Betty Crocker’s Picture Cook fey) 
at $2.88 per copy plus postage. If order is for 1 
or more, I will receive an extra copy FREE. 


Name 
School 
Address. 
York 36, New York 
City Zone___ States 
PH 4-59 166 Apr. 59 PHE 


SPECIAL OFFER TO HOME ECONOMISTS 


lona Manufacturing Company 
Regent St., Manchester, Conn. 


Please send prepaid LEV-R-MATIC Electric Can Openers @ $3.06 
ea. (Regular Retail $19.95). Total Amount Enclosed $_.W+_ 


Name. 
k Position School 
Address 


185 Apr. 59 PHE 


Practical Home Economics 

Edition of Co-ed 

33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 


Please enter my subscription to Practical Home Economies Edition of Co-ed, 
for the term checked below. My Practical subscrption entitles me to a free 
> bound-in copy of each monthly issue of Co-ed. 

(CJ One Year ($5.00). EJ] Two Years ($5.00). 


() Payment Enclosed. 
Send Bill Later. 


Name. 
(please print) 
School 
Street 
. City Zone State. 
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THESE FREE 
AND 
LOW-COST 
TEACHING 
AIDS 


are offered 
for your 
immediate 


USE « e 


Many will not 
be offered again, 
so send 
your 

coupons 


promptly to: 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
TEACHER EDITION OF CO-ED 
33 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, New York 


(Continued from page 43) 


Cook potato balls in water until just barely tender. Drain 
and cool. Place in salad bowl. Add tomatoes, cheese, and 
lemon-French dressing. Marinate for one hour. Add re- 
maining ingredients. Toss lightly, and serve at once, Yield: 
Serves 6 to 8 as salad or 4 as main dish. *Select greens 
from the following: beet greens, celery leaves, dandelion 
greens, escarole, spinach leaves, water cress. 


*Lemon-French Dressing 


cup salad oil 1 tsp. salt 
cup lemon juice \% tsp. ground black pepper 
tsp. sugar 1 clove garlic, mashed 

14 tsp. powdered dry mustard 


Stir until well blended. Strain to remove particles of 
garlic. Makes one cup. 


Molded Cottage Cheese and Pepper Salad 


pkg. apple-flavored cup cottage cheese 
gelatin thsp. diced green pepper 
cup hot water cup diced celery 

cup cold water Dash of pepper 

tbsp. vinegar Dash of Tabasco sauce 
tsp. salt 


Dissolve gelatin in hot water; add cold water, vinegar, 
and salt. Pour one third of mixture into l-quart mold or 
individual molds. Chill until set. Meanwhile, fold rest of 
ingredients into remaining gelatin. Chill until slightly thick- 
ened. Pour over clear gelatin in mold. Chill until firm. 
Unmold on crisp greens. Makes 4 or 5 servings. 


Curried Chicken and Fresh Grape Salad 


3 cups diced cooked chicken 114 tsp. curry 
1% cups diced celery powder 
leup green seedless grapes 6 thsp. mayon- 
or seeded grapes naise 
2 thsp. lemon juice Lettuce 
1% tsp. salt 3 thsp. sliced 
14 tsp. ground black pepper toasted almonds 


Combine all ingredients except lettuce and almonds. 
Toss lightly. Chill until ready to serve. Place each serving 
on a bed of lettuce and sprinkle with sliced almonds. 
Makes 6 servings. 


Fresh Asparagus and Deviled Egg Salad 


3 Ibs. fresh asparagus, cooked Deviled eggs 
4% cup French dressing Mayonnaise 
Pimiento strips for garnish 


Marinate cooked fresh asparagus one hour in French 
dressing. Arrange in serving-size bundles. Garnish each 
with strips of pimiento. Serve with deviled eggs and may- 
onnaise. If desired, place on a bed of water cress or lettuce. 
Makes 6 to 7 servings. 


Deviled Eggs 


6 bard-cooked eggs 14 tsp. powdered dry 
3 tbsp. finely chopped mustard 
celery 14 tsp. ground black 
% tsp. salt pepper 
3 tbsp. mayonnaise 


Peel eggs, cut in half lengthwise. Remove egg yolks, 
mash, and force through a sieve. Add remaining ingre- 
dients. Mix well. Fill egg whites with this mixture. Serve 
1 to 2 halves with each serving of asparagus salad. 
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Circle K Beef Salad 


2 cups cubed cooked 4 hard-cooked eggs, 
beef chopped 
cup chopped green Mayonnaise blended 
pepper with tomato juice and 
cup chopped celery horse-radish* 
cup finely sliced 
stuffed olives 


CONSUMER 


EDUCATION: JOHNSON/S WAX 


DEPARTMENT . Racine Wis. 


FREE! in any quantity.. MANUAL OF HOME CARE 


This 12-page illustrated booklet provides the latest information 
about new home care products —explains which ones to choose 
for the many kinds of surfaces in modern homes—answers 
questions about modern housekeeping put to us by puzzled 
homemakers. See ad on page 10-11. 


Combine the beef, green pepper, celery, olives, pimiento, 
and eggs. Toss with mayonnaise blended with tomato juice 
and horse-radish until well blended. Serve on lettuce. 


*Mayonnaise Blend 
— Please send me copies of the 


144 cup tomato juice 1 tbsp. cream style MANUAL OF HOME CARE 


1 cup mayonnaise horse-radish 
Name 


Title or Dept. 


Gradually add the tomato juice to the mayonnaise, 
blending until smooth. Add the horse-radish and blend well. 


School or Organization 
Address of Above 


City. Zone State 
187 Apr. 59 PHE 


THE KAYNAR COMPANY, Dept. PH 
Box 2001, Terminal Annex, Los Angeles 54, California 


Please send FREE . . . new revised “How to Set a Pin Curl” booklet for 
distribution among my girl students. 


Also, send FREE-LOAN, BRAND NEW té6mm. 12'% min. color and sound 
film for use on dates shown (loan period two weeks). 


Hot Frankfurter and Potato Salad 


frankfurters, sliced 4% cup vinegar 

tbsp. pure vegetable oil 1 tbsp. prepared mus- 
medium onion, chopped tard 

cups cooked potatoes, 1 tsp. salt 

sliced 1g tsp. pepper 

large dill pickle, chopped 3 hard-cooked eggs, 
tsp. capers (optional) whites sliced 


Lightly brown frankfurter slices in hot oil. Remove frank- 
furters, then cook onion in the oil about 5 minutes, stirring 
occasionally. Add remaining ingredients except egg yolks. 
Stir potato salad lightly while heating it through. Grate 
the egg yolks and use as a golden garnish for this heavenly 
skillet salad. Six servings. 


Ist choice 2nd choice 


Name 
School 
Address 


City Zone State 
189 Apr. 59 PHE 


KEEPSAKE DIAMOND RINGS 
Syracuse 2, N. Y. 


Egg Salad Royale 


8 hard-cooked eggs, chopped Salt and pepper 

% cup thinly sliced celery Lettuce 

2 tbsp. chopped parsley Peeled tomato wedges 
1 thsp. chopped pimiento Thin cucumbers twists 
1% cup salad dressing Water cress 


Please send FREE booklet, “The Etiquette of the Engagement and Wed- 
ding,” plus certificate for purchase (with 50¢) of “The Art of Dating” 
book from any Keepsake Jeweler’s store. (Names of nearby jewelers will be 
included.) 


Combine eggs, celery, parsley, pimiento, and salad 
dressing. Mix lightly, seasoning to taste. Press into 4 cus- 
tard cups. 

For each serving, unmold one cup on lettuce on a salad 
plate. Garnish with tomato wedges and cucumber twists. 
Top with a sprig of water cress. 


Name 


Address 


City Zone State. 


Phe 4-59 252 Apr. 59 PHE 


Educational Department 

Knox Gelatine, Inc. 

Box PH-49, Johnstown, N. Y. 

Please mail me my free copy of the 36-page Knox 
Eat-and-Reduce Plan Book plus the Choice-of-Foods 
Chart and full information about America’s favorite 
reducing plan. 


Ham, Pea, and Celery Salad 


1 cup hot water bam 
1 cup cold water 


1% tsp. salt 24 cup diced cooked 


cup cooked peas 


1 pkg. apple-flavored gelatin 1 tbsp. vinegar 
% cup diced celery 


Dissolve gelatin and salt in hot water. Add cold water 
and vinegar. Chill until slightly thickened. Fold in ham, 
peas, and celery. Pour into loaf pan (9” x 5” x 3”). Chill 
until firm. Unmold on crisp greens. Makes 5 servings. 


198 Apr. 59 PHE 
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Co-ed 


is the first and only 
magazine expressly 
designed for the 

home economics students 
in your classes, 


Each issue is written 

to appeal 

to teen-age interests... 
each specifically prepared 
to enrich and up-date 

the homemaking program 
in junior and senior high. 


Do the girls in your class 
receive each issue? 


More than 300,000 teen-age 


home economics students 
now subscribe! 


Just fill out coupons 


and mail them today to: 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
TEACHER EDITION OF CO-ED 
33 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, New York 


Trends in Baby Feeding 
(Continued from page 21) 


who is cuddled and loved while being fed is going 
to feel the warmth of affection and security whether 
his dinner arrives via breast or bottle. Most authorities, 
and parents too, agree that this psychological aspect 
of infant feeding is just as vital and valuable as the 
nutrients in milk or formula. 

The current and popular “flexible schedule” or 
“self-demand” feeding plan—that is, the use of a 
schedule as a guide but not as a rigid time table— 
has apparently helped to make feedings more natural 
and relaxed than they were in the days when the 
clock dominated the nursery. Nowadays, some physi- 
cians recommend using a tentative schedule for a 
new baby, suggesting that he be fed at these times 
if he is awake and hungry. If the baby is sound 
asleep, there’s no need to disturb him. An obviously 
hungry baby is not made to wait until a schedule 
says it’s time for food. Dr. John C. Montgomery, in 
America’s Baby Book,? aptly explains why: 

“Hunger is the baby’s first unhappiness in this 
world. Food which satisfies this hunger is his first 
satisfaction. Every baby is born with an inner mech- 
anism which regulates all his body processes. It 
controls his breathing, his heartbeat, his blood cir- 
culation, his growth. When the part of this inner 
mechanism that determines his need for food begins to 
operate, the baby cries because he is both physically 
uncomfortable and emotionally disturbed. When he 
is fed promptly in response to his cries, both physical 
and emotional needs are satisfied. The baby not only 
achieves comfort and satisfaction from having his 
little stomach filled, he also has acquired his first 
step toward self-confidence and self-reliance.” 

At first, a very young baby is not apt to show much 
consistent regularity in his eating-sleeping pattern. 
But a new mother can aim for a fairly definite feed- 
ing routine while adhering closely to her baby’s natu- 
ral tendencies. As Dr. Richardson says, “It is no longer 
the custom to stick religiously to the precise hour . . . 
even when demand feeding is not being followed.” 
Mothers are no longer expected to fit the baby to 
an arbitrary schedule. 

When should a baby start having semisolid foods 
in addition to milk or formula? There is divergence 
of opinion on this question. Several pediatricians, 
among them Dr. Paul Gyorgy, Professor of Pediatrics 
at the University of Pennsylvania, have taken a stand 
against the introduction of semisolids in the early 
weeks of a baby’s life. Dr. Gyorgy expressed the - 
opinion that forcing solid foods on young babies may 
cause “real and possibly lasting psychological injury.” 
Of course, few if any people will deny that forcing 
food at any age is bad practice. 

Other pediatricians are concerned with the prob- 
lem of over-nutrition which leads to the problem of 
overweight among some children. Dr. Gilbert B. 
Forbes of the Department of Pediatrics, University of 
Rochester School of Medicine and Dentistry, expresses 


2America’s Baby Book, John C. Montgomery M.D., Prentice 
Hall, © 1953. 
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the opinion that “modern mothers are constantly be- 
ing reminded of the conception that bigger babies 
are better babies, which is but one manifestation of a 
frame of mind pervading our culture.” 

Recognizing the present differences of opinion as 
to the appropriate time for introducing solid foods 
into a baby’s diet, the American Academy of Pediatrics 
carefully investigated the question. After thorough 
study, their Committee on Nutrition released an offi- 
cial statement on the subject which appeared in the 
April 1958 issue of Pediatrics. 

The committee points to the interesting fact that 
until 1920 solid foods were seldom offered to a baby 
under one year of age. Yet, “within the professional 
lifetime of many of the nation’s pediatricians, infant 
feeding has undergone the remarkable change from 
no solid-food supplementation being recommended in 
the first year of life to its introduction in the first 
days of life. No one today would question the nu- 
tritional inadequacy of a diet exclusively of milk 
throughout the first year .. .” 

As to the question of appropriate timing, the com- 
mittee summarizes with the following comments and 
recommendations: 

“Normal full-term infants can be expected to thrive 
for the first three months of life on human milk or a 
properly constituted cow’s milk formula. Supplements 
of a minimum of 400 units of Vitamin D and 30 
mg of ascorbic acid should be provided. 

“The committee is in agreement with those who 
object to the use of age as a rigid standard. It be- 
lieves the needs of infants are best served on an 
individual basis. Large, rapidly-growing infants con- 
suming large quantities of milk, yet obviously hungry, 
may be contented by reasonable concentration of the 
formula or by supplementing with cereal or meat at 
an age earlier than three months. On the other hand, 
small premature infants may not be considered ready 
for solid-food additions even at three months of 
age . 

Introduction of solid foods—when, what, and how 
much—continues to vary from baby to baby and from 
doctor to doctor. The wide variety of scientifically- 
prepared baby foods makes it wonderfully simple for 
mothers to serve anything the doctor orders and al- 
most anything the baby likes. For a first solid food, 
many physicians still recommend cereal. Some sug- 
gest starting fruits next, or combining fruits with 
cereal; others recommend adding vegetables and then 
fruits. The one rule which a new parent can confi- 
dently follow is never to force a baby to take first 
solid foods. Instead, taste by taste and little by 
little, a mother gives her baby the chance to get 
acquainted with the new texture and with the novelty 
of spoon feeding. In the beginning, solids are offered 
primarily to help the baby get used to tastes and 
textures other than milk. Need for the added nutri- 
ents is greater a little later on. Here, as in most 
other phases of infant feeding, the baby’s appetite is 
a reliable guide. 

Whether it’s breast or bottle or both—solid foods 
started early or late—the important ingredients of 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Lea & Perrins, Inc. 
Dept. P-4, 241 West New York 13, N. 


Pree Cook Book Dishes Men Like, 64 pages of men's favorite dishes, 168 recipes, 
70 “good go-togethers” for meal planning, illustraced “how to carve” sections, 
eve, Send for your copy today. 


(please print) 
School or Org ion 
City Zone State 


204 Apr. 59 PHE 


Consumer Service Division 
National Canners Association 
1133-20th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Please send free materials about canned foods for —...________— students. 


Name 
(please print) 
School jr. HS. H.S. College. 
Address. 
City Zone State 


224 Apr. 59 PHE 


FREE NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 
Dept. C, Box 9906, Memphis 12, Tenn. 


sewing Please send me _._.____ free copies of 1959 
booklet Spring-summer beoklet of McCail’s patterns for 


for students 
OF group USE! 
CITY. 


YOUR SCHOOL OR ORGANIZATION. 


226 Apr. 59 PHE 


SEWING PROJECT FROM QUAKER CEREALS 

FREE McCall's Apron Pattern designed by Luis Estevez, noted fashion 
designer. 

Send coupon to: PATTERN, Box 7366, Chicage 77, ilinois. 

Please send me a free apron pattern for use as a sewing class project. 


Name 


(please print) 
School or Organization 
Address 
City Zone. State 


Void where regulated, restricted or taxed. Good while supplies lasts. 
259 Apr. 59 PHE 


Singer Sewing Machine Co., Educational Dept. 
149 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

Please send FREE BROCHURE 

“SINGER SLANT NEEDLE SERIES” 


Attractive brochure illustrating the latest SINGER Sewing Machines aod 
Cabinets. 


Name Title 


School 


Street 


City. 
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MANY OF THESE | 
COUPONS ARE 
exclusive WITH 
PRACTICAL 

HOME 
ECONOMICS 
TEACHER 
EDITION OF 
CO-ED 


BE SURE 
TO FILL OUT 
EACH COUPON 
COMPLETELY. 


Send to: 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
TEACHER EDITION OF CO-ED 


23 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, New York 


Trends in Baby Feeding 


(Continued from page 47) 


successful feeding combine good nutrition with an 
atmosphere of relaxed enjoyment at mealtimes. This 
involves a consideration of the individuality of both 
the baby and the mother. Girls who can follow this 
trend will seldom be far off the track! 


BOOKLETS 


Foods for Baby and Mealtime Psychology. Twenty-eight- 
page booklet, on request from Gerber Baby Foods, Fre- 
mont, Mich. 

Infant Nutrition Student's Leaflet. Prepared to supple- 
ment a brochure on baby sitting. Also on request from 
Gerber Baby Foods, Fremont, Mich. 

The following publications, from the Children’s Bureau 
of the U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, may be purchased at the prices indicated from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Orders should be accompanied by 
cash, check, or money order. A discount of 25 per cent is 
allowed on lots of 100 or more of any one publication. 

Foods Your Children Need. Fifteen pages, with illustra- 
tions. Folder No. 14, five cents. 

Nutrition and Healthy Growth. Thirty-five pages. Book- 
let No. 352, 20 cents, 

Food for Young Children in Group Care. Forty pages. 
Booklet No. 285, 20 cents. 

Making Baby's Formula—Terminal Heat Method. Five 
pages. Leaflet on request from the Evaporated Milk Asso- 
ciation, 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago 1, Il. 

The ABC’s of Baby’s Mealtime. A twenty-four-page pic- 
ture-story book. One reference copy per class is available 
on request from the H. J. Heinz Company, Home Eco- 
nomics Dept., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Understanding Your Young Child. Twenty-four pages 
with illustrations. On request from the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, 1 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Food for the Family. Seventeen pages. Also obtained 
without charge from the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, 1 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


FILMS AND FILMSTRIPS 


Films 


Shaping the Personality: The Role of Mother-Child 
Relations in Infancy—20 mins. Distributed to professional 
groups only. (Film Library, N.: Y. University, 26 Wash- 
ington Place, New York 3, N. Y.) $4.00 a day; $100.00 
purchase price. 

Your Children’s Meals—14,\mins. (A British Information 
Services Film. Contemporary Films, 267 West 25th Street, 
New York 1, N. Y.) $5.00 a day; $75.00 purchase price. 

Feeding Is a Social Affair—10 mins., color. (Baby Devel- 
opment Clinic, Counseling Service, Visual Education Dept., 
600 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill.) 


Filmstrips 


ABC’s of Baby Feeding—80 frs., color. (H. J. Heinz 
Company. 1062 Progress Street, Pittsburgh 30, Pa.) Free 
joan. 

Infant Care Series. Titles: Feeding the Baby; Preparing 
the Formula—about 40 frs. each. (Young America Films 
Dept., McGraw-Hill Publishing Company; Inc., 330° W. 
42nd Street, New York, N. Y.) Both for purchase only, 
$3.50 each. 

Comfort and Satisfaction with Bottle Feeding—34 frs. 
(Baby Development Clinic, Counseling Service, Visual 
Education Dept., 600 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill.) 
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Suggestions for Using This 


Issue of Co-ed in the Classroom 


AND NUTRITION 


1. Obtain information about 
native dishes served in Mexico 
and other Latin American coun- 
tries. Tamale Pie is on our 
“Party Perfect” menu. See pages 
10-12. 

2. Ask each girl to bring to 
class a list of the various types 
of cheese she has tasted. Then compile a list of all cheeses 
and the place where each is made. Two are mentioned as 
ingredients of the Tamale Pie. 

3. Arrange a cheese exhibit with a local grocer. If this 
is not possible, collect pictures showing the different forms 
in which cheese is made and the appearance of each 
when cut. 

4. After listing the ingredients of each of the foods 
served at the birthday party (pages 10-11), figure the 
caloric value of individual portions. Then decide how a 
person who is overweight or underweight should react to 
this party menu. Hints for diet control are given on pages 
20-21. 

5. Collect pictures showing ways to arrange and serve 
the fresh fruit platter mentioned on page 12. See article 


on hearty spring salads, page 16, Practical Home Economics. 

6. Make a list of party dishes which could be served in 
different ways so that a person who is overweight, under- 
weight, or trying to maintain her weight could eat and 
enjoy them. 

7. After reading the article “The Thick and Thin of It” 
on pages 20-21, have each student decide whether she is 
overweight, underweight, or about right. Then have her 
analyze her own diet and decide what changes should 
be made to control her weight. 

8. Visit a local store to study the various types of pre- 
pared baby toods on the market today. Some are mentioned 
on page 30. See article on infant feeding, page 21, Practical 
Home Economics. 

9. Divide the class into two groups. Have one plan a 
Scottish party such as Amelia MacLeod mentions on page 
41; the other one, to celebrate Pan-American Day which 
is April 14. Note any differences in menu, decorations, and 
activities. 

10. After the students have studied the information 
about Chiffon and Angel Food cakes given on pages 31-38, 
arrange a class cake-making contest. Invite well-known 
people in the community to judge the products. 


HOME AND FAMILY LIVING 


1. In order for Pat Mogen (page 18) to 
carry on her three careers well, she must plan 
each day carefully. Make a list of the duties 
she probably has to perform during her work 
week. Then plan a schedule for her to follow. 

2. Debate the question “Should a woman 
work after she is married?” 

3. Take a trip to a local store so that the 


vacuum cleaners function. Have them list the 

advantages and disadvantages of each type in terms of 
performance, ease of handling, and cost. Check information 
on page 52 before making trip. 

4. As a basis for a discussion of family budgets (page 
39), ask each student to jot down how much it cost her 
family to send her to school that day. Include the cost 
of the clothes she is wearmg and any expenditures she 
will make for food, supplies, transportation, tuition, dues, 
and miscellaneous items. 

5. Role-play a family council meeting at which the 
family budget and the spending of money is discussed. 
_ 6. Ask each student to make a rough sketch of her 
clothes closet. Then have her decide what she could do to 
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students can watch the way various types of _ 


make it more efficient to use and attractive 
to see. (See page 52.) 

7. After reading the article “Decorating on 
a Budget” (page 19), ask each student to plan 
one way in which she can give a new look to 
her room. Limit the expenditure to $1.00. 

8. Arrange demonstrations to show the 
various ways to clean and polish silver. Analyze 
each demonstration as to the time it takes and 
the results achieved. 

9. Collect pictures to show how silver may be stored so 
that it is always handy and ready to use. 

10. Plan a panel discussion to present before a PTA meet- 
ing on why it is so important for parents to understand their 
children. Remember how Charlotte wished her mother 
understood her im the story “A Girl Named Charlie” (be- 
ginning on page 22). 

11. On page 29, washing dishes for a pre-fixed fee is 
mentioned. Discuss when a daughter should expect pay for 
doing a household task and how much the fee should be. 

12. Arrange a visit to a home so that a demonstration of 
the hints on baby care, mentioned on page 30, can actually 
be shown, Let students practice with a baby-sized doll. 
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CLOTHING AND TEXTILES 


1. Ask each girl to have two 
snapshots (front and side view) 
taken of herself in a simple, form- 
fitting bathing suit. Have her use 
these pictures to analyze her figure 
assets and liabilities (pages 14-15). 
See article on Charm School, page 
12, Practical Home Economics. 

2. Have each student make a 
paper doll of her figure outline, using a snapshot taken in 
a bathing suit. Then ask her to design paper doll dresses 
to illustrate the type of lines and colors she should wear 
in order to correct her figure faults (pages 14-15). 

3. Prepare a list of the occasions for which the students 
in the class will need different types of clothes. Then make 
a chart using drawings or pictures cut from magazines or 
newspapers to show the garments and accessories that would 
be appropriate for each of the occasions mentioned, Sug- 
gestions are given on page 13. 

4. Ask one of the students to come to class wearing a 
simple good-looking dark or neutral-colored dress. Then 
show how her appearance can be changed by the use of 
different accessories (pages 14-15). 

5. Analyze each of the dresses worn by Malinda Berry 
(pages 14-15). Decide what optical illusions have been 
created to make her figure appear differently. 

6. Assemble a collection of large color swatches. Drape 


PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT 


each one close to the face of each student in order for her 
to decide which colors are actually flattering. (See page 16.) 
Then have her write down the reason why each color is 
becoming to her. 

7. Have each student make a costume plate to show 
the right and wrong use of color for her figure type. Several 
suggestions are given on page 16. 

8. Ask a committee of students to report to the class on 
how fashions have changed this spring. Have them study 
the pictures on pages 8-9 and 24-25 and compare them 
with fashion pictures shown in a spring issue of 1958 Co-ed. 

9. After reading the story “A Girl Called Charlie” (be- 
ginning on page 22), jot down all the phrases which seem 
to describe her. Then plan a complete outfit which you 
think she would wear on her first date with Ridge. Be 
sure to give the reasons for your selections. 

10. Call attention to the classic shirtwaist dress shown 
on page 9. Then have students obtain information about 
this style of dress: when and where it was first shown and 
how it has changed as fashions have changed. 

11. Demonstrate various ways of applying a waistband 
to the skirts shown on pages 8-9. Some helpful suggestions 
are found on page 22 of Practical Home Economics. 

12. Send a committee of students to the library to obtain 
information about “tartans” (page 41). Then obtain samples 
or colored photographs illustrating the various clan plaids 
to put on the bulletin board. 


1. Compile a self-analysis ques- 
tionnaire which a student could 
use to scrutinize her appearance 
and her feelings. Throughout this 
issue of Co-ed, helpful information 
is given. 

2. Discuss why it is important 
to “Know Oneself” as Charlotte 
seemed to in the story “A Girl 

Called Charlie” (beginning on page 22). 

3. Find out when, where, and by whom the “Know 
Yourself” idea was first advocated. 

4. Discuss the meaning of the word initiative and how 
Amy displayed it in the story “The Red Apple” (beginning 
on page 17). 

5. After reading about the little rooster Banty, beginning 
in “The Red Apple,” decide why it is so important to 
investigate all the facts in a case before drawing any 
conclusions. Ask the students to tell about some hasty con- 
clusions they have made, which proved to be wrong, and 
the consequences which followed. 

6. Discuss why Amy “felt good in her beautiful green 
sweater” after she was able to return the fiddle to Mr. 
Starnes in the story, “The Red Apple.” 

7. Ask each girl to write down her personal likes and 
dislikes, as they pertain to her clothes. Then discuss whether 
a person should wear something that is flattering to her 
face and figure (pages 14-15) if she does not like it. 

8. After reading the story, “The Red Apple,” discuss the 
problems of an old person who has no one to care for him. 

9. Have a buzz session on how a teen-ager can make the 


50 


life of an older person a happier one. Also have the students 
make a list of characteristics that this thoughtfulness for 
older people should develop in each of them. 

10. Arrange a bulletin board display to show the satis- 
factions a homemaking teacher should receive from her 
work. Pat Mogen’s career story (page 18) gives you some 
hints. 

11. Ask each student to select one of the questions listed 
in “What's Your Date Rating?” and report to the class 
why a “yes” answer is the correct one. 

12. Discuss the meaning of poise. Then have students 
role-play situations that Nancy Jane Cathart might en- 
counter on a plane in which poise should play an important 
part (see page 28). 

13. After reading the article on the care and cleaning 
of silver (page 44) have students decide how one can keep 
silver looking lovely and still have beautiful, well-groomed 
hands. 

14. Visit a local bank. Have one of the bank officials 
discuss with your students the wise handling of money 
(page 39). 

15. Prepare a bulletin board display using as a headline 
the one on page 39, “Got a Hole in Your Pocket?” See 
another on bulletin boards, page 26, Practical Home Eco- . 
nomics. 

16. Ask each student to obtain information about one 
person in the news today who has overcome obstacles 
to reach success. 

17. Start a scrapbook of clippings telling about teen- 
agers in the news who have done something worthwhile 
(pages 60-61). 
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LOSE EASIER 


ANY SOUND REDUCING PROGRAM IS EASIER TO FOLLOW 
WITH THE HELP OF THE KNOX PROTEIN DRINK 


Here is news for your overweight students. What- 
ever reducing plan they choose, we suggest they 
also do this: between or before meals drink one 
envelope of Knox Unflavored Gelatine (about 5¢) 
in fruit or vegetable juice, bouillon or water. It 
is as simple as that. 

This widely used high-protein, low-calorie 
“pick-up” helps make any reducing plan easier 
* to live with. It safely helps ease between-meal 


hunger, curb over-cating which increases the en- 
joyment of every meal. 

Lose weight easier and, incidentally, feel better 
every day by drinking Knox Unflavored Gelatine 
... for many years a trusted food in American 
homes. It’s a low-calorie protein supple- 
ment. Simple directions are printed on 
every Knox envelope. Get Knox Gelatine 
at your grocer’s, 


‘KNOX UNFLAVORED GELATINE 


a low-calorie protein supplement 
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Now! 3 Slant-Needle Machines by SINGER 
.-.-made in America by American craftsmen 


Zig-zag and straight-stitch models with interchangeable accessories ... ideal for classrooms 


New SLANT-NEEDLE Deluxe (404)... finest straighit- 
stitching machine for every type of fabric from gossamer- 
light sheers to bulky coatings. Great variety of easy-to-use 


attachments for supplementary work. 


ats 


Famous SLANT-O-MATIC® (401) . greatest fully 
automatic machine ever made... simplest to operate! To 
do buttonholes, decorative stitches, sew on buttons, blind- 


stitch hems without attachments, just “tune” the knob. 


Special prices to schools. 


New SLANT-O-MATIC Special (#403) . . lets you 
do straight stitching and a variety of zig-zag and decorative 
stitches automatically. Comes with a set of “PASHION*® 


Dises” for additional decorative stitches. 


The perfect series for classroom use! 
Fixed bobbin case + Easy-threading drop-in bobbin 
+ Needles, bobbins, other parts interchangeable « 
Needle slants toward operator » Gear motor drive 
for no-stall stitching « Built-in threading chart on 
each machine « “On call” maintenance service « 
Simplest, safest for school operation « Choice of 
space-saving desk cabinets « Rugged construction, 
SINGER long-life. 


1-to-5 ratio 

Classroom experience indicates a good ratio ofauto- 
matic to straight-stitching machines is one to five. 
Students learn everything that a straight-stitching 
machine can do and have some experience on the 
latest: automatic zig-zag equipment. 


DETAILS? Use handy coupon in Coupon Section! 


SINGER SEWING CENTERS gS 


*A Trademark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO, 
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Girls 10 through 21...Sew your way to fortune in the 1959 


SINGER 


How to make the most of Summer? Make — Simply sign up for the sINGeR Contest 
a dress! Enter the SINGER YOUNG STYLE- Young Style-maker Sewing Course, 
MAKER CONTEST—a bigger, more excit- Eight 24-hour lessons only $10 at your 
ing contest than ever before—expanded SINGER SEWING CENTER. (You don’t have 
to include a Senior Division for ages 18 to own or buy a sewing machine to 
through 21. enter.) Enroll now; contest starts April 

You'll learn to sew the easy, modern 20th. Classes fill fast—so sign up soon! 
way while you make a contest dress that Get your entry blank and full contest 
could win you fabulous prizes! and eligibility rules at... 


SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


> in the United States, Hawaii and Canada 
r Listed in the phone book under SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO 


*A Trademark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


$130,000 worth of prizes: 
Over 5,000 winners! 


For SINGER Shop winners: Fitted sewing cases — 
over 1,700 for each age group. 

For SINGER Divisional winners: 108 SINGER* Sew- 
ing Machines—the newest models in the famous 
SLANT-NEEDLE Series. 36 for each age group. 
For SINGER Regional winners: 3-day all-expense- 
paid trips to New York for the 15 finalists and 
mothers, or family-approved companions, 


oe 


NATIONAL PRIZES 


é 


MISSES FIRST PRIZE...... S800 plus 

& MRS. Summer jet air trip to Paris. Tour of fashion 

18 thrbugh 91) _ houses, Fall showings—for winner, family- 
{ approved companion or husband. 


4 Second Prizes $800 each 


( 


% 


TEEN FIRST PRIZE ....... $600 plus 
{For girls 14-17) One week Summer air tour of historical 
U. S. places for winner and parents. 


4 Second Prizes ..... $600 each 


« 
“*) é 
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"TWEEN FIRST PRIZE....... $400 plus 


(For girls 10-13) One week Summer air tour of historical 
U. S. places for winner and parents. 


4 Second Prizes ..... $400 each 


£59 


» 
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OPEN SEASON ON BOYS 


Unlike deer hunting, boy hunting is permitted 365 days a year. After you locate your prey, 
directness of purpose and the art of persuasion are essential. And then it’s time for 
silver hunting—with the victim in tow. And Gorham makes this fun, too! 


For Gorham has dedicated 128 years to pleasing brides-to-be. Just as girls differ in 
choosing husbands (thank heavens!), so they differ in their choice of sterling patterns. 
That’s why Gorham has so many patterns—each a top favorite. 


Matter of fact, with or without your future husband, why not start 
looking for your pattern soon? You'll find it happy hunting with 

Gorham — for Gorham, synonymous with the finest, costs rrham STERLING 

no more than other sterling! Teaspoons start at less than $5*. 

: AMERICA'S LEADING SILVERSMITHS SINCE 183! 


"PRICES INCLUDE FEDERAL TAX ~ SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE 
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Traditional Choice 
... through the years 


Where in this world is a happier girl... 
for this is a day from a little girl’s dream 
...the day it all comes true. And today, 
like brides through the years, she wears 
diamond engagement and wedding rings 
by custom — Keepsake Diamond Rings by 
choice. 


The choice is traditional, for Keepsake 
is the most cherished of all love’s symbols— 
2 perfect diamond. Only a gem of this 
flawless clarity, fine color and magnificent 
cut can reflect a diamond's full brilliance 
and beauty. This is the center diamond 
in every Keepsake engagement ring—your 
treasured symbol of love forever. 


Genuine registered Keepsake Diamond 
Rings are not sold by all jewelers — only 
by authorized Keepsake-Starfire Jewelers 
(listed in the yellow pages). Choose from 
many distinctively beautiful styles, each 
permanently registered and guaranteed for 
your protection. From $100 to $10,000. 


Special Offer for Teen-Agers! 
THE ART OF DATING 
Exclusive Keepsake Edition . . . Only 50¢ 


An expert guide to happy, successful dating to 

make your teens the ~~ ge of your life. Sais 

fact-filled book is written by Dr. pete Millis 

Duvall, famous author and counselor. Regularly 

$2.50 in hard cover, this book is yours in the 

exclusive Keepsake edition for only 50¢ at any 

Keepsake-Starfire Jeweler’s store. If dealer is not 

Rings from left to right. ~ DUNCAN Ring $750. Wedding Ring 175. ~ WAYTON Ring $450. listed in yellow pages of telephone book, write 

Wedding Ring 20. ~ MARTIN Ring $250. Wedding Ring 75. ~ GARRICK Ring $175. Wed- te Keepsake Diamond Rings, Syrpcuse 2, N.Y., for 
ding Ring 100. All Rings available in yellow or white gold. Prices include Federal Tox. Rings is name. Do not send money, please. 

enlarged to show details. ®Trade-mark registered. Child’s Dress by Paul Roberts 


A. H. POND CO., INC.—PRODUCERS OF KEEPSAKE AND STARFIRE DIAMOND RINGS 
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Hi there! 


What's a teen-aged girl made of? Sugar and 
spice and everything nice, of course. What does 
she do? She dates. She entertains. She cooks. 
She sews. She cleans. She studies. She baby-sits. 
She makes herself beautiful, too. Who is she? 
Why, she’s you, a smart girl who takes home- 
making now and who will be the homemaker 
of tomorrow. Co-ed salutes you! 

—The Editors 


Dell-Chartmakers 


Early Blooming Cottons eae 
Window Shopping with Co-ed 24 


FOOD AND FESTIVITY 


Fiesta—Down Mexico Way 10 

FACE AND FIGURE 

Co-ed’s Beauty Book; Chapter 7: Choosing Your Clothes _ 13 

The Thick and Thin of It_ 

Charm Center 63 


FRIENDS AND FAMILY 


What's Your Date Rating?_ 26 


All the Things You Are_ 
Are You “Party Perfect’?_ _ 
Got a Hole in Your Pocket?_ a 
Trimmings—Plain and Fancy 19 


She Has 3 Careers 18 
— 
Let's Go . . . to an Airline Stewardess College. 
The Red Apple, by Mark Hager 
A Girl Called Charlie, by William Kehoe 22 
The Latest Thing; Here’s How————_—__$_$_$__———————— 50 
Ring Around Your 54 
Jam Session: “Movies, TV, Newspapers on Teen-agers” 60 
atte, 
ON OUR COVER 
ee Oe A fun-loving twosome joins in the Mexican-type surprise birthday 
nes fiesta. There are good things to eat and gay decorations to make, 
Member of Audit such os Pedro, the party-going bird which you see here. (Turn to 
Bureau of Circulations pp. 10-12 for details.) Photo courtesy of Dennison Mfg. Co. 
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Teen Agers 
have 
have blemishes 


Most cases of pimples occur when outside dirt gets mixed with 
the oil of your skin and clogs up your pores. Some result just from 
wrong diet. Many have proved such pimples can be avoided. 
Others have proved, when pimples do occur, they can be quickly 
relieved. Why not try the simple rules below, which have worked 


so well for others? 


Lather-massage your face and neck 
thoroughly a full minute twice a day at 
least, more often if your skin is very 
oily. Use warm water and cool rinses 


if your skin is normal. Use hot water 
and cool rinses if pimples, blackheads 
or excessive oiliness are a problem. Use 
cool water only if your skin is dry. 


Don’t ever use a drying type of soap 
or detergent even if your skin is oily. 
It may cause lasting damage. Cuticura 
Soap is highly recommended because 
this uniquely superemollient, mildly 
medicated complexion soap helps clear 
up pimples as it cleanses, helps both 
control oiliness and relieve dryness, pro- 
tects against evaporation of natural 
moisture and helps keep your skin soft, 
fresh and bright. 


If you are fighting blackheads and 
pimples, the next step after your nightly 
cleansing is to smooth on Cuticura Oint- 
ment. This softens your skin, helps 


speed out blackheads and quickly helps 


relieve dryness and pimples. 


Then, in the morning and during the 
day, apply Cuticura Medicated Liquid. 
This new scientific formula is some- 
thing of a wonder, especially for oily 
skin. It not only helps keep pimples 
antiseptically clean, removes excess 
oiliness, checks blemish-spreading bac- 
teria and dries up your pimples fast— 
often in just a few days—it also makes 
your skin feel clean, fresh and cool. 


Of course, diet is important too. 
Drink skim milk. Eat a lot of fruit. 
Avoid sweets, fats, chocolate, nuts, salt- 
water fish, cream and whole milk. Get 
plenty of sleep and outdoor exercise. 
Keep regular. 


When you look at yourself in the 
glass and see soft, smooth, clear, glow- 
ing skin—when you begin to hear com- 
pliments and get admiration—you know 
a lovely skin is worth working for! 


... and that’s what we mean! Write us 
a posteard, giving your opinion on any 
subject -and criticism of any kind— 
brickbats or orchids. We want to know 
what's on your mind. Other readers 
do, too. Address Letters Editor, Co-ed, 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
—tThe Editors 
Dear Editor: 
The variety of subjects of interest to 
us makes Co-ed an ideal magazine for 
girls. I especially enjoy your pages of 


| student opinion—“Jam Session.” Your 


beauty and career articles are really 
good, too. How about an article con- 
cerning the secretarial field? Some of my 
friends and I are interested in it as a 
career. 
—Carol Williams, Havana, Fla. 
Wish granted, Carol. See our May 
issue.—Ed. 


Dear Editor: 

In your “Cook’s Tour” feature on 
Israel (Nov.), you state that breakfast 
in the kibbutz consists of milk, tea or 
coffee, bread and jam with an occasional 
egg. As experts on kibbutz feeding, the 
following are typical, nourishing meals: 
breakfast—porridge or other milk pud- 
ding, soft boiled egg, mixed raw vege; — 
table with cream cheese, bread, marga- 
rine and jam, coffee and milk; dinner— 
bean soup with dumplings, meat loaf 
and macaroni, beetroot salad, eggplant 
in mushroom sauce, oranges; supper— 
baked herring and potatoes, vegetable 
salad, bread, margarine and cheese, tea 
and cake. 

We would like you to know that we 
have been regular subscribers to your 
journal for several years. 

—M. Meyer and N. Gofrety 

Home Economics Instruction Dept. 
Women’s International Zionist 
Organization, Tel-Aviv, Israel. 

We are always glad to increase our 
knowledge of life in foreign lands and. 
we try to give our readers the correct 
picture.—Ed. 


Dear Editor: 

I am a new Co-ed fan and enjoy it 
very much. Could you tell us how to 
add small and inexpensive articles to 
our wardrobes so as to give each outfit 
a new look? 

—Aline Johnson, Camden, Ala. 

Watch for May Co-ed, which features 
a completely coordinated do-it-yourself 
summer wardrobe with suggested ac- 
cessories.—Ed. 
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ANY SOUND REDUCING PROGRAM IS EASIER TO FOLLOW 
WITH THE HELP OF THE KNOX PROTEIN DRINK 


There is no miracle way to control one’s weight. 
But, whatever reducing plan you choose, we sug- 
gest you also do this: between or before meals 
drink one envelope of Knox Unflavored Gelatine 
(about 5¢) in fruit-or vegetable juice, bouillon or 
water. It is as simple as that. 

This widely used high-protein, low-calorie 
“pick-up” helps make any reducing plan easier 
to live with. It safely helps ease between-meal 


hunger, curb over-eating which increases your 
enjoyment of every meal. 

Lose weight easier and, incidentally, feel better 
every day by drinking Knox Unflavored Gelatine 
... for many years a trusted food in American 
homes. It’s a low-calorie protein supple- 
ment. Simple directions are printed on 
every Knox envelope. Get Knox Gelatine 
at your grocer’s. 


KNOX UNFLAVORED GELATINE 


a low-calorie protein supplement 
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Hear his compliments when you blossom out in these Sew- 
Easy separates, candy striped in pink and white chambray. 
Start at your top-knot with a triangle of stripes, pause on the 
way for a pink sleeveless blouse, and wind up with stripes 
again in the billowy skirt. No. 8911. Misses 10-18, 50¢. 


Early 
Blooming 


Cottons 


Budding with surprises... 


matching headbands, flyaway skirts 
for you + for spring + the petal fresh look 


Pick Avondale’s Sanforized Duck 
in beige, white, and cocoa stripes . 
for waist cropped top of this ac- 
tion-packed trio. Add white scoop- 
neck blouse (not shown) with cocoa 


skirt. No. 8953. Misses 10-18, 50¢. 
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Please do not send money for patterns to 
Co-ed. Patterns available in your local stores. 


ADVANCE PRINTED PATTERNS 


Sew-Easy, this sleeveless side but- 
toned tabard, revived from medi- 
eval page boy’s garb. Smart in 
cocoa cotton hopsacking over the 
slim shirt dress here, or black leo- 
tards for indoor wear at home. No. 
8917. Jr. 9-15, Misses 10-18, 50¢. 


Ann Fogarty’s design for the be- 

bolka dotted in green- loved shirtwaist: soft round collar 

H on white sailcloth. Over and hidden skirt pockets. Make it 
red skirt in brightest yours in Stevens’ wash ‘n wear 
t a matching band for misty blue cotton plaid. Add match- 

} hat or for a headband. ing headband to complete costume. 
Misses sizes 10-18, 50¢. No. 8937. Misses sizes 10-18, 50¢. 
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ROM January to December, somebody's birthday is 

always popping up, isn’t it? And even the most in- 
genious girl finds herself wondering how to make a birth- 
day party lively and unusual, one that leaves “kid stuff” 
behind. For a celebration with a difference, Co-ed went 
south of the border and came up with some variations 
on a Mexican fiesta. 

While the mariachis, strolling players, sing and strum 
their guitars outside a Mexican girl's window to surprise 
her on her “name day,” an American girl wakes up on her 
birthday to the ting-aling-aling of “Happy Birthday to You,” 
sung by someone over the telephone. When you combine 
some old Latin-American customs with some U. S. ones, 
the birthday package is bound to burst with surprises. 

Since everybody loves the unexpected, especially when 
it's happy, how about giving a surprise birthday fiesta for 
a friend, muchacha or muchacho (girl or boy)? 

And so, amigos, flying high above the festivities will be 
a pinata (say peen-ya-ta), which is Spanish for a brightly 
decorated container filled with presents. In Mexico, a pinata 
is a huge earthenware jar, covered over with crepe paper 
to resemble a bird, fish, or other brilliant creation. (The 
pinata originated in Latin-American countries as part of 
their Christmas festivities. It has since become a way to 
provide fun and frolic for celebrations at other times during 
the year.) The pinata is suspended in a doorway. Then 
both girls and boys are blindfolded, one at a time, and 
given a chance to whack it until someone breaks it. A mad 
scramble takes place to catch the falling goodies. Our 
version, which you see on our front cover, is simplified by 
covering a shopping bag with crepe paper. As each guest 
is blindfolded, the hostess lowers the bird, and finally a 
gift is fished out. Directions for making our party-going 
bird, which we've named Pedro, are on page 12. Just as 
soon as you decide whose birthday to celebrate, you can 
start creating Pedro. Give some thought to Pancho, the 
burro, too. Surrounded by small baskets of daisies, he makes 
a darling centerpiece for the buffet table. 

As for your guests, you'll dream up a clever ruse to get 
the birthday girl or boy to be on hand. You'll also invite 
wther friends who'll bring inexpensive gifts for the pinata. 


For a buen appetito, there's got to be plenty of hearty 
nourishment. Our menu calls for foods that you'll find 
south of the border—or north of it. You probably have 
some of the items that go into making these dishes. But 
don’t forget to check the recipes on page 12 against your 
inventory to be sure you have enough of every item. By 
the way, did you know that the Mexicans introduced choco- 
late as a beverage and also gave us the word for it? It’s 
chocolatl. 

To lighten your burden as hostess on the big day, do 
some of the kitchen work ahead of time. If you'll follow 
the simple recipe directions for peeling and cutting ‘the 
grapefruit and oranges, your dessert will look as pretty 
as the one pictured. Do this in advance and refrigerate 
the fruit. Some of the salad fixing can be done ahead 
of time, too, as you'll see when you turn to the recipes. 
Incidentally, a stick of cinnamon in the chocolate drink 
may serve as a stirrer and as a flavorer, if desired. Plan 
to have all food ready and the Tamale Pie just about 
finished baking in the oven by the time guests arrive.” 
Allow time to relax and greet your guests and be ready to 
serve them within about fifteen minutes. p 

Take a tip from our neighbors to the south and ‘have. 
plenty of music ready to play. If you or one of the guests 
has a guitar, that would be fun to strum. If not, your 
record player will do the work for you. 

In keeping with the festivities, you'll all have fun playing 
Birthstone Anagrams. Use a set of cards about one-inch 
square on each of which you've printed the name of one 
of the months of the year. Players take turns in turning up 
the cards piled on the table. When a card is displayed, 
the player who first calls out the correct birthstone for that 
month takes the card. The one with the most cards at 
game’s end is winner. If you're rusty about what stone 
goes with what month, here’s how they line up: January— 
garnet; February—amethyst; March—bloodstone or aqua- 
marine; April—diamond; May—emerald; June—pearl, moon- 
stone or Alexandrite; July—ruby; August—sardonyx or peri- 
dot; September—sapphire; October—opal or tourmaline; No- 
vember—topaz; December—turquoise or zircon. 

Happy Birthday! Hasta la vista! 


Photo courtesy of National Canners Association, Florida 
Citrus Commission, Evaporated Milk Association, 
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MENU 


Tamale Pie 


Asparagus and Pimiento Salad 


Fresh Fruit Platter 


Creamy Chocolate Cooler 
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Paty ‘Recipes for Your File 


Tamale Pie 


cup chopped onion 
cup chopped green 


tall can (134 cups) evapo- 
rated milk 

cups water 

tsp. salt 

cups cornmeal 

thsp. butter or margarine 4 


pepper 
cans (1 Ib. each) 
chili con carne 

cup grated cheddar 
cheese 

1 thsp. grated Parmesan cheese 


Add evaporated milk, water and salt to cornmeal in a 
2-quart saucepan; blend well. Place over medium heat, stir- 
ring constantly, until mixture is very thick. Remove from 
heat; reserve % cup of the cornmeal mixture; chill. Line 
a greased 3-quart casserole with remaining cooled cornmeal. 
Flour hands frequently to prevent sticking. Bake in a mod- 
erate oven (375°F.), 12 minutes. While cornmeal is baking, 
melt butter in a large saucepan. Add onion and green pepper; 
cook until onion is tender, but not brown. Stir in chili con 
carne; blend well. Turn into lined casserole, Roll out re- 
served chilled % cup cornmeal mixture between 2 pieces of 
waxed paper. Cut into rounds with a 2-inch cookie cutter. 
Place on top of chili mixture; sprinkle each round with com- 
bined chedder and Parmesan cheese. Bake in a moderate 
oven (375°F.) 35 minutes. Makes 6 servings. 


Co-ed 


Salad 
tsp. salt 


Asparagus and Pimiento 


eans (1 Ib. each) asparagus 34 
cup olive or salad oil 14 tsp. pepper 
cup lemon juice 14 tsp. dry mustard 
small onion, chopped 2 bay leaves 

2 cloves garlic, optional 


Drain asparagus; reserve liquid for use in sauces, gravies, 
or soups. Combine oil, lemon juice, onion, salt, pepper, and 
dry mustard; pour over asparagus in cans. Push in bay leaves 
and garlic cloves; cover. Let stand several hours in refrig- 
erator. Remove garlic and bay leaves before serving. Serve 
as a salad on crisp shredded lettuce. Garnish with strips of 
pimiento. Makes 6 servings. 

Co-ed 


Fresh Fruit Platter 


3 grapefruit, chilled 3 oranges, chilled 
14 pt. fresh strawberries 


To peel citrus fruits, cut off slice from top of fruit, then 
cut off peel in strips from top to bottom, cutting deep enough 
to remove white membrane. Next, cut slice from bottom. Go 
over fruit again, removing any remaining white membrane. 
To section grapefruit, cut along side of each dividing mem- 
brane from outside to middle of core. Remove section by 
section, over bow] to retain juice from fruit. Cut oranges into 
%-inch slices. Arrange on serving dish; garnish with whole 
or halved strawberries. Makes 6 servings. 

Co-ed 


Creamy Chocolate Cooler 


34 cup chocolate sirup 
1% pts. vanilla ice cream 


6 cups milk 


Mix chocolate sirup with milk. Just before serving, beat in 
ice cream. Pour into glasses. Serves 6. Use cinnamon sticks for 
stirrers, if desired. 

Co-ed 


BRIGHTEN up the buffet birthday party table, you'll | 
produce Pancho, the burro, as a colorful centerpiece. 
You'll need 1 package of assorted, colored, gummed papers, 
2 cardboard tubes—one 5%” long, the other 11” long—and 
plastic tape. 

For head and body, cover both cardboard tubes with 
gummed paper. We used black. Fit the shorter core (head) 
to the body core and fasten in place with plastic tape. To 
make legs, roll a sheet of matching gummed-back paper 
over a pencil. Front legs measure 7” long, hind legs are 
6” long. Tape legs to body. 

In making ears, paste gummed paper back to back and 
cut out 2 long oval shapes. Crease through center and attach 
to head. For Pancho’s mane, fringe both long sides of a 
2” by 5” length of yellow gummed paper. Paste in place. 
Eyes, mouth, and hoofs are made from circles of yellow 
gummed paper, also. Tail is simply a short length of cord. 

For a colorful collar, place a wreath of 1” circular petals, 
cut from colored gummed paper, on a band. 

Pedro, our party-going bird, is just a shopping bag with - 
a 3” cuff turned down at the top. The bag is covered with 
layers of overlapping white crepe paper icicles. Wings and 
head, made separately, are stapled to the bag. 

You'll need about 18 packages of flameproof icicles, one 
shopping bag, black construction paper, paste, light-weight 
cardboard, a small hand stapler. 

Paste rows of icicles around the shopping bag until com- 
pletely covered. Start at the bottom and overlap slightly. 
Cut Pedro’s head (bowling pin shape) from cardboard, ex- 
tending it several inches above the top of the bag. Cover 
with icicles, then staple to bag, allowing upper part to ex- 
tend beyond the bag and lower part to bulge out. 

Cut beaks, claws, and eyes from black construction paper. 
Beak is two long triangles folded through the center and 
stapled in place. Eyes are large black paper circles, with 
yellow centers. Claws are attached to bottom of bag. 

Wings are cut from cardboard, covered with rows of 
crepe icicles, and then stapled to body. 

Staple or paste 2 ribbon loops to bag top for hanging. 


Flameproof crepe paper, icicles, colored, gummed papers are by Dennison Mfg. Co. 
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Co-ed’s Beauty Book 


CHAPTER 7 


Ghoosing our Slothes 


N MATH class you may be a whiz and your 

figuring may be the envy of your friends, but 
what about the other figure—yours—the one you 
hang your clothes on? Maybe you need to learn 
a bit of addition or subtraction when it comes to 
choosing or omitting certain accessories or gar- 
ments that just don’t do enough for you. Figuring 


out how to make the most of your own form is a 
problem, to be sure, but going about its solution 
can be surprisingly easy. The right color, fabric, 
and line are fashion secrets possessed by the 
world’s “best dressed.” You can learn these secrets, 
for now, for always, for a prettier more popular 
you. Try this quiz, as a self-starter. 


Yes or no, do you make it a habit— 


to choose an outfit to suit the occasion? 


to team up accessories for each outfit? 


to go in for color, if you are tall and slim? 


to wear more subdued tones, if you are a bit too plump? 


to have button-up-the-front dresses, if you are short? 


to shun very slim skirts, if you are hippy? 


to reap the benefits from yokes and ruffles for a small bosom? 


to think small—when it comes to accessories, if you are short? 


to avoid sleeveless dresses if your arms are too thin? 


The correct answer to each question is yes. If you answered no to some 
queries, turn the page and find your figure in this fascinating game of 


“What's my line?” 


; 


SK ANY boy what he means by this, and he'll undoubt- 
edly say, “Oh, you know—she just looks right!” 

Now most people will agree that it’s hard to define just 
what makes Sue get such admiring glances. She isn’t a 
classic beauty. As a matter of fact, she just barely avoids 
plumpness. And while there’s nothing wrong with her fea- 
tures, they're neither regular nor outstanding in any way. 

What's Sue’s secret? Simply this: She knows how to 
make the most of herself. She not only keeps her complexion 
scrubbed and clear, her hair shining and neat, her lipstick 
applied evenly—she also dresses in the styles and colors 
that minimize her figure’s weaknesses and emphasize her 
good points. 

Few girls have perfect figures. Either they're too tall 
and thin, or too short and stocky, or they have thick 
waists and narrow shoulders, or broad tops with thin legs. 
But most girls can look trim by giving some thought to 
their figure problems. Let’s begin with a couple of rules 
that apply to all figures—good, bad, or indifferent. 

1. If your clothes are appropriate for the occasion, you 
should be both correct and comfortable. (Naturally they 
fit properly!) Of course, you want to wear things that are 
suitable—whether you're going skating or to a prom—so 


“There Goes 


dress for what you'll be doing. Your blue chiffon may 
look dreamy at the Glee Club Concert but it will look 
out-of-place during school hours, even though it’s as be- 
coming as can be. Your gray flannel Bermudas, perfect for 
an afternoon of hiking, are too casual for a mixed evening 
party. In short, you'll feel more comfortable, both physi- 
cally and mentally, if your clothes are occasion-right. 

2. Deciding what goes with what just means following 
plain common sense. You won't wear a dotted blouse with 
a plaid skirt. You won't wear colors that clash unpleasantly. 
A pair of dainty heels will look odd with a tweed skirt and 
bulky cardigan. In other words, don’t just throw on your 
clothes without thinking; take the time to consider what 
your finished effect will be. So much for general rules; 
read on for particulars! 

Are you short and plump? If you're 5’ 3” tall or under 
and weigh 115 pounds or more, you should choose clothes 
that fit easily, neither too tight nor too full in their lines. 
Both very straight sheaths and voluminous skirts are un- 
becoming to full figures, so look for gently-gored skirts 
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a Pretty Girl!” 


or skirts with center pleats. Horizontal lines, either in 
tailoring or in fabric, are to be avoided. Blouses, skirts, or 
dresses that button down the front suggest height and 
slimness by their vertical lines, and so do V_necklines 
and open shirt collars. Stick to lightweight, smooth-finished 
fabrics; fuzzy, bulky wools are not for you. Diagonal or 
vertical stripes are good choices, and so are small, tidy pat- 
terns. Very bright colors or bold splashy prints are for 
somebody else. 

Are you tall and slim? If you're over 5’ 6” tall and 
weigh 125 or less, you can wear both the new easy-fit- 
ting, straight-lined sheaths or the old-time, all-time favorite 
bouffants. But do avoid too-slim skirts and dropped waist- 
lines. Stand-away necklines, big collars, and bows all help 
soften the too-angular shoulder and neck. Softly crushed 
cummerbunds help to divert the eye from the long-lined 
figure, as do horizontal yokes and seams. Choose bold 
plaids, vivid colors, bright prints—they're all planned with 
you in mind. Remember that most professional models 
are “too tall and thin”! 


GREEN 


Are you short and slight? lf you're 5’ 3” tall and weigh 
105 pounds or less, the princess line with its snug-fitting 
bodice and flared skirt is made for you. Lucky girl, you 
can wear a straight sheath with equal success. Bolero 
jackets, softly tailored suits, knife-pleated skirts—all of these 
look well on the small, slim girl. But the suitcase-sized 
purse, broad belts—in fact, all exaggerated accessories, as 
well as boldly-printed fabrics—are bad news for you. Such 
dramatic effects overwhelm the petite girl, making her look 
even smaller than she is. 

Perhaps you're just about average in height and weight, 
yet you have a particular figure problem. For example, 
many teen-agers have a thick waist and large tummy. Then 
choose gently full skirts to camouflage your figure and 
cinch in your waist with belts. Avoid set-in belts, very 
straight skirts, princess styles, and peplums. 

If you have a small bust, the Empire line, with its raised 
waistline, makes the most of a small bosom. Shaw] collars, 
soft bows under the chin, horizontal tucks and yokes are 
also good. 

Do your arms bother you? If they’re too thin, wear % 
sleeves, just below your elbow, or sleeves at a length half- 
way between elbow and shoulder. Softly-gathered sleeves 
are fine at any length, but avoid tightly-fitted long sleeves. 
If your arms are too heavy, follow the rules above but add 
to the list of things you can wear, the full-length sleeve—just 
don’t have it so tight that it seems to be a second skin. 

Are you hippy? Then skirts with a slight flare, or tailored 
skirts with a center pleat are better than tight, straight skirts, 
or pleated-all-around or full skirts. You'll avoid peplums, hip 
pockets, or horizontal seams in this area, all of which in- 
crease the effect you want to lessen. Skirts of heavy tweeds 
and nubby fabrics are bulky-looking, so choose smooth- 
finished, lightweight fabrics in dark colors or small patterns. 
Wide-V necklines help to balance the breadth of hip; so do 
shoulder yokes and big collars. 


Ilustrations show charming Malinda Berry in some of her 
round-the-clock cotton fashions. Malinda, a blue-eyed 
brunette from Stillwater, Oklahoma, has been chosen the 
“Maid of Cotton” for 1959. She will travel over 44,017 
miles across this country, Europe and the Far East, serving 
as the good will and fashion ambassadress for the American 
Cotton Industry. Note how Malinda’s figure changes with 
each different line—for instance, how much taller she ap- 
pears in the slim-line sheath. 
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What Color Can Do 


thse COLORS you wear are as important as the styles 
you wear. Your eyes seem to sparkle more brightly, your 
skin looks clearer, even your figure seems to be improved 
when you choose colors that work for you. 


Colors for Your Coloring 
It’s a good idea to start with your eyes in deciding what 
colors are for you. Here are some good combinations. 


Blue eyes: blue, all shades, 
pink, coral, cocoa 


Brown eyes: all reds, all 
blues, golds, 
yellows, 
browns 

Hazel eyes: moss and fern 

charcoal, soft greens, tawny 

green, violet, browns, light 


deep pink reds 


Gray eyes: blue, all shades, 


Hold different colors under your chin in daylight, and 
watch the effect on your eyes. You'll see the magic the 
right shades do for you. 

Your hair and skin are also important when choosing 
colors, of course. For instance: 

Brunettes (fair skin): all clear bright colors; delicate 
pastels. 

Brunettes (dark skin): intense, sizzling colors; or soft 
subtle shades. 

Blondes: blue, from navy to robin’s egg; light red; coral; 
pastels; soft brown. 

Redheads: tawny golds; browns; muted greens; all blues. 

Remember that if you tan in the summer months, some 
shades which look pretty flat eight months of the year can 
become quite special. On the other hand, an off-shade like 
chartreuse, which looks divine when you're tanned, can 
make you look washed-out in the dead of winter. 


Color for Your Figure 


Now for some plain facts to help you suggest a fancy 
figure. (1) How can color emphasize a small bust, thin 
shoulders? Choose light colors for blouses and sweaters; 
large light-colored collars; soft light scarves, bow-tied or 
wrapped around your neck with the ends tucked into 
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breast pockets. (2) If you're too heavy above the waist, 
reverse the first rule and wear simply cut, dark-colored tops. 
(3) If you're too tall, wear a belt that contrasts with your 
dress or sweater and skirt. (4) If you want to make light 
of your hips, go dark in your skirt colors. (5) If you're too 
short, try wearing one color from tip to toe. Can’t get an 
exact match? Then choose different tones of one color that 
blend easily. Stick to neutrals for this—beiges or grays. Too 
much of too strong a color looks like a masquerade. 

At this point you may be saying that none of this applies 
to you because you love bright colors and they suit your 
coloring, but you're short and plump. All right. You can 
wear your favorite shades—just keep them near your face 
with scarves, boutonnieres, or necklaces—and keep the rest 
of your outfit low-key. If bright tones of your favorite color 
seem to make you pale by comparison, experiment with 
softer tones, or combine one bright garment (a skirt, for 
example) with a very dark one. Again, don’t be afraid to 
experiment; take the time to drape different fabrics around 
your neck and study yourself in a mirror in a good clear 
light. 


Planning a Color Wardrobe 


Once you decide what colors are your best friends, try 
to base your wardrobe on a color plan. Each time you make 
a purchase, see that it relates to the rest of your clothes. If 
you stick to this, one set of accessories will look well with 
many outfits. 

If you favor rusty autumnal shades, you'll find that brown 
and/or tan accessories and a brown, gold, or turquoise 
coat will go with almost everything. If sea tones of blue 
and green predominate in your wardrobe, strong brown or 
black will provide a note of emphasis. A deep wine or 
Chinese red would be handsome for your coat. 

Think a little, plan a little, and your clothes will be a big 
help toward making the most of YOU. 
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Y SISTER, Amy, was a trader. She'd 

skin you alive in a trade. Amy was 
seventeen and I was twelve, that time we 
were in the store and she held a big red 
apple to my nose and let me smell it. “What 
you got to trade on?” she said, and she 
reached up and plucked a string of the old 
fiddle. 

I had on a red cap with some fishhooks in 
it. “I'll trade you a fishhook for the apple,” 
I said. 

Amy considered. “I've got to have that 
fiddle,” she said, and then she stroked her 
beautiful green sweater. 

She had just discovered that old Mr. Milo 
Starnes had gotten her the beautiful green 
sweater. Mr. Starnes lived neighbor to us on 
the farm, and he was real old and in a wheel 
chair. Amy had been doing his washing, by 
bringing his things down to our house, and 
also most of his cooking, by using our 
mother’s kitchen. 

Anyhow, since this fishhook seemed to be 
the only thing I had to trade on, she took 
me up. She handed me the big red apple, 
and she took the fishhook and held it be- 
tween thumb and finger. “I just wonder,” 
she said, “whatever I could do with a fish- 
hook.” 

She didn’t decide immediately. At least 
if she did, she didn’t tell me of her plans; 
but one afternoon some days later, she left 
me at the fork of the road on our way home 
from school, “I’ve got to see Benny Ames,” 
she said. “I'll be home shortly.” 

I went on up the road, wondering. I 
couldn’t imagine what my sister Amy could 
be stopping to see Benny Ames about. Of 

ihe course, | knew that Amy seemed to be 
x ee Benny's best girl in school; but, even so, it 
ee $3 (Continued on page 18) 
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HAD A HARD HEAD—AND A BIG HEART... 


Aldion 


She Has 


Careers 


HEN a girl marries, she likes to 

think of homemaking as a full- 
time job. Pat Mogen was no exception. 
Her husband, Walter, was a successful 
salesman in Santa Ana, Calif. Together 
they would build a “dream” house and 
eventually start a family. 

Not long after they were married, 
their plans for the future received a 
severe jolt. Walter became seriously ill 
and his doctors feared that he would 
be hospitalized for at least a year and 
possibly longer. 

Now Pat had to consider herself as 
the wage earner, something she didn’t 
expect to have to do. 

“In trying to decide what I really 
wanted to prepare for,” Pat says, “I 
thought about all of the problems I 
might be faced with, These included 
the possibility of having to step out of 
the role of a homemaker into a career 
at any time if there should be: still 
further illness. I also wanted to have 
children and to be the best mother 
possible to them. Luckily, there was 
enough money in the bank to permit 
me to plan a career properly. My final 
decision—to teach homemaking—came 
when I thought back to the two very 
pleasant years of home economics 
which I had had during high school in 
Iowa. The first fourteen years of my 
life were spent on a farm in lowa where 
I alternated between a_ small-town 
school and a one-room country school. 
My homemaking teacher, Miss Lucille 
Stubbs, was indeed an_ inspiration, 
although I am sure she did not 
realize it.” 

With her mind made up to major in 
home economics, Pat entered the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. 
In 1951 she received her Bachelor of 
Science degree, a special high school 
teaching credential, and a contract with 
the Whittier ( Calif.) Union High School 
District to teach homemaking. 

By this time, Walter, who had been 
ill for two vears, was working again. 
“To add to the excitement,” Pat recalls, 


Pat Mogen 


“we were ready to move into our 
‘dream’ house at last. It was built dur- 
ing my last semester at U.C.L.A. 

“Teaching homemaking has been a 
grand experience from the day it began 
at Whittier High,” says Pat. “I was 
fortunate to be able to work for a dis- 
trict that offered such splendid oppor- 
tunities and encouragement for creative 
teaching. 

“For the past four and one half years 
I have been at California High School 
in the east Whittier area. Our depart- 
ment consists of three all-purpose home- 
making rooms. I am the chairman and 
also teach five classes. These include 
advanced clothing, Homemaking I, and 
Homemaking III. The homemaking 
classes cover such units as foods, cloth- 
ing, family relationships, prenatal and 
infant care, housing and home furnish- 
ings, management of time, money, and 
energy, and health and home nursing. 
It is all so practical. And where else 
could a homemaker have a career that 
would keep her so much in touch with 
the home? 

“During the years, our home has 
been one of our major hobbies,” admits 
Pat. “We have furnished it a piece at 
a time. It has been fun to plan and 
watch each vacant space gradually fill. 

“Our little girl, Rebecca M’Linn (we 
call her Becki) is now twenty-seven 
months old,” says Pat. “She is a blue- 
eyed blonde who talks continually, is 
interested in animals, and likes to color 
and work with play dough. She is just 
beginning to enter into creative play. 

“I enjoy my three careers—as a wife, 
mother, and teacher—tremendously. As 
far as teaching goes, each year has 
brought increasing rewards, as the new 
career which I had prepared myself for 
assumed deeper meaning in terms of 
what it could do for others. Being a 
good homemaker is just about the most 
important thing that any girl can do 
and it is very exciting to be in a posi- 
tion to help girls prepare for this very 
special vocation.” 


The Red Apple 


(Continued from page 17) 


didn’t look right for a girl to make stops 
to see her boy friend, instead of his 
coming to our house to see Amy. 

It puzzled me a lot as I walked on, 
and even more when Amy got home 
half an hour later, for she had a little 
egg in her apron pocket. “I traded 
Benny Ames the fishhook,” Amy told 

“for this egg. It’s a bantam-hen 
egg.” 

“What on earth,” I said, “do you 
want with a little egg like that?” 

“Joey,” Amy said, “you don’t under- | 
stand, because you aren't a trader. You 
don’t look to the future in your trades. 
Now,” she went on, “you take a fish- 
hook. What future does a fishhook have? 
But take an egg. An egg has a future. 
Can't you see?” 

“No,” I said, “I can’t see the future 
of a bantam-hen egg.” 

Amy whirled and shook her head and 
made her heavy blond hair roll around 
her neck and shoulders. She started to 
go off to her room, but turned and came 
to me and bent a little and spoke low. 
“Joey,” she said, “just because I've been 
waiting on old Mr. Starnes, he ups and 
buys me this green sweater for a pres- 
ent. And how does he buy the sweater? ° 
He trades his old fiddle.” 


| DIDN'T give any further mind to my 
sister and the bantam egg until the day 
she came to the house with a young 
chicken in her hand, holding it up to 
her freckled cheek and talking to it, and 
it trying to talk back to her. 

“It’s a darling rooster,” Amy said, ond 
even though I wouldn't tell Amy I 
agreed, I kind of wanted to trade her 
out of the little rooster. Amy spoke of 
the future of the little fellow. “Started 
on a red-apple-for-a-fishhook -for-an- 
egg,” she said. 

“What you aiming to do?” I said. 
“Make a fighter out of him? Fight him 
for money?” 

“No such thing,” Amy said. “I don’t 
intend that he shall get bruised.” 

But the day came when Banty did 
get bruised. He grew up faster than the 
setting of chickens with which he was 
hatched, and even though he wasn’t but 
a fourth the size of the young Plymouth 
Rock roosters, he made them stand 
around, and he could cover as much 
countryside mileage with one crow as 
any rooster that was ever hatched be- 
side the waters of Harlan Creek. 

It got so that the crow of Banty in 
our chicken lot meant death, and one 
after another, we found dead chickens 
there. Once we caught Banty practically 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Trimmings... 


plain and 


POT of paste, a can of paint, and a few lengths of trim- 

ming—that’s what spring-pretty rooms are made of. 
Choose the shade of your favorite color that blends with 
what you currently have, and just see what it will do. For 
instance, that winter-weary wastebasket, painted a bright 
blue, with white lifesavers pasted on, will amaze even you! 
Those wilted curtains, given a rub-a-dub-dub and tied back 
with a cluster of violets from the dime store, will be a sure 
cure for spring fevers. And what about that tired lamp- 
shade? Paint it! But while it’s still wet, sprinkle it with 
gold or silver flitter. You'll love the gleam. You’ve probably 
guessed by now that the whole idea here is to dream up 
the little tricks that involve practically no money at all, and 
something that’s completely free—your taste and imagina- 
tion! So, come on along—while April showers you can 
make your “bower” the place your friends most like to 
chat in. 


Idea by Consolidated Trimming 


Your room will be unique with ball fringe and bold 
stripes. Latest decorator trick, to lower the ceiling 
or add interest, is a pasted-on border of fabric or 
wallpaper, edged in colorful ball fringe. Coordinate 
by adding the same trim to pillows and bedspread. 
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Photo courtesy Trimbrite Tape 


New metallic tape puts a band of sparkle ‘round your phone 
or facial tissue box. You'll need, in addition to the tape 
(which comes in gold, silver or copper), a pair of shears to 
clip off ends. To apply: pull off the backing and press into 
place. Stays put forever, if you like, and won’t tarnish. Try 
also for edging on mirrors, photo frames, and closet shelves. 


bier 4 


When you decorate your dressing table, you will 
need a pretty mirror. Scout second-hand stores 
for one with an unusual frame—it can be the 
highlight of your room. A fresh coat of paint 


gives it a new look. Use a cotton swab to apply 
gilt paint or other tint to emphasize carving. 


Photo courtesy Q-Tips cotton swabs 
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The Thick and Thin of it 


Want to add or subtract pounds? Eat your way to a good figure! 


UTH’S too fat and Jenny’s too thin. It’s that simple. 

Ruth says she really doesn’t eat too much, yet she can’t 
lose a pound. Jenny insists she eats and eats and can’t gain 
an ounce. Both girls are being absolutely honest. But they're 
only kidding themselves! 

It's true that Ruth does skip breakfast. She even brags 
about this, as if it were an accomplishment. Of course, by 
mid-morning she’s tired and listless, and if a quiz comes up 
she squeezes by with a just-passing grade. By noon, Ruth 
is ravenously hungry, so she eats enough for two at lunch- 
time. That makes her feel logy, so she just marks time till 
school’s out. On some days, after school, Ruth has orange 
juice with her friends, but when she’s in a blue mood, she'll 
order a chocolate fudge sundae to cheer herself up. By din- 
nertime, Ruth is not really hungry, so she’s likely to pass up 
the meat and vegetables and eat only her favorite foods— 
spaghetti with butter sauce (two helpings) and the apple 
pie. Again she feels logy and lounges around all evening. 


The Big Crash 


Ruth’s weight keeps climbing up, up, up. Once she went 
on a new crash diet—steak three times a day and little else. 
She lost a few pounds pronto. Oh, but the monotony of that 
diet! And why was she so irritable? Ruth went off the diet 
and quickly resumed her old eating habits—and her old 
weight! 

Her decision happened to be a lucky one for Ruth, 
though. Crash dieting is not a safe shortcut to losing weight. 
In fact, such a diet, and others like it which stress only one 
or a few foods—whether they're called blitz, miracle, or 
fabulous—is likely to be lacking in some of the essential 
nutrients needed to maintain good health and good looks. A 
diet consisting of a variety of foods can be planned to be 
much more nourishing and interesting as well. 

Unlike Ruth, Jenny is a bundle of energy. She’s never 
still a minute. She won't walk if she can run. She likes to 
go to bed late and get up early. And is she ever a finicky 
one at table! She dotes on hamburgers and franks, but is 
indifferent to most foods. She eats irregularly, stuffing 
herself at one time and then skipping meals altogether. 

Like most of us who are overweight or underweight, both 
girls need to “reeducate” their eating habits. Ruth and Jenny 
need to know that everyone must have an adequate break- 
fast for good health and alertness. Ruth might ask herself 
why she craves sweets when she’s depressed. She should try 
to change her “favorite foods” to provide a diet adequate in 
proteins, minerals, and vitamins rather than one so high in 
carbohydrates. And by cutting down on total calories and 
doing some exercise, she might even lose a few pounds. 
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Jenny might ask herself what makes her such a finicky 
eater and why she’s so nervous. If she'll eat a balanced diet 
and regular meals, have extra helpings and between-meal 
snacks, relax more and get more rest, Jenny might gain a 
few pounds. 

Both girls’ diets are so obviously lopsided that they could 


well be suffering from malnutrition. However, before you 


laugh at their crazy eating habits, examine your own. Sur- 
veys show that many teen-agers’ diets are inadequate. Have 
your doctor tell you whether you need to lose, gain, or stay 
at your present weight. You might give him a run-down 
of your daily diet. Perhaps he'll suggest a change in your 
eating ways. Also, if you eat the right foods, you'll help 
avoid skin troubles, fatigue, and growth failures—conditions 
which plague many teen-agers. Your diet should include: 

Four or more glasses of milk or the equivalent in milk 
products each day. Two or more servings daily of meat, 
poultry, fish, or eggs. Two or more servings of vegetables. 
One should be of leafy green or yellow vegetables, one of 
potatoes. Two or more servings of fruit. One should be of 
citrus fruit or tomato. At each meal, one or more servings 
of enriched or whole grain bread, cereal, or flour products. 
Fats in moderation. Butter or margarine at each meal. 


Plus and Minus 


To lose weight: Eat less. Eat fewer high-calorie foods. 
Expend more energy. 

e Avoid extra butter or margarine on vegetables, oil in 
salad dressing, cream in coffee or tea, gravies, sauces, fried 
foods. Eat stewed, roasted, boiled, or broiled foods. 

e Substitute skim milk or nonfat dry milk for whole 
milk. 

e If you get uncontrollably hungry, drink a cup of bouil- 
lon or munch on carrots, celery, or radishes. 

e Exercise regularly. 

To gain weight: Eat more. Rest more. 

e Eat oftener than you have been eating—without inter- 
fering with meals, of course. 

e Take extra helpings at mealtime. 

e Fortify whole milk with nonfat dry milk before bed- 
time or for a TV or study-time snack. 

e Exercise regularly but in moderation. 

Whether you're fat or skinny, educate your appetite to 
eat properly. Then you won't have to go on a diet! 


Photo courtesy Carnation Instant 


She’s a girl with an “educated” appetite. She snacks with 
a purpose—for pep, health, and all-around good looks. 
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YL, Charlotte, I do hope you aren’t presuming too 
uch from this one date,” Charlotte's mother said 
ern. “I mean, you aren't letting your imagination 
are you, dear? Planning on all the things that 
thf come of it, but that won't necessarily?” 

Charlotte Hollister stood in her slip before the full-length 
irror, brushing back her long tawny hair. Her delicate 
features and her eyes—the color, her father said, of wild 
chelor buttons—gave only a hint of a smile. 

“No, Mother—believe me, I'm not. I'm only looking for- 
ward to the evening—and only happy that Ridge asked 
me out.” 

“Well, that’s good,” her mother said, but her very em- 
phasis underlined her continuing anxiety. “It’s just that ever 
since he asked you, you've been acting so different from 
the way you've acted about going out with Ted Cran- 
shaw or—” 

“Or Len Masin or Bill Anthell.” Charlotte’s voice showed 
that she didn’t consider the list very exciting. “But Ted 
just asks me to go swimming every summer, skating every 
winter, as if it’s a habit he can’t break, and all unimportant 
dates. And last year Len told me I was the first girl he 
ever kissed—and he’s been so embarrassed by my knowing | 


B y WILLIAM KEHOE Copyright by Scholastic Magazines, 1959. 
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it, he never tried. = 


and asked Len’s sister, Janice, to go steady with him a 
week after I refused.” She pivoted from her mirror, and 
her eyes twinkled merrily. “Beside all of them, Ridge seems 
very important, and—I'll admit it—he is!” 
The truth, then, was out, and it calmed her mother no 
more than Charlotte had known it would. 
“Oh, Charlie—my little Charlie—you worry me. You can 
be so quiet and unsure at times and then other times, like 
now, you act ready to burst forth—or at least as if you 
were positive you could. I guess I don't really see you, 
‘ understand you. And I can’t help being afraid you aren't so 
—so defended as people should be against disappointment.” 
Charlotte put her hands on her mother’s shoulders. “Well, 
I guess you really don’t see me if you call me ‘little,’” she 
said brightly, standing straight, unashamed of her barefoot ‘3 
five seven. “But I’m Charlie—I’m Charlie. And whether I'm \ 
‘defended’ or not, I hope that Ridge likes me and that he | 
} 


” 


= 


— 


asked me out because I am Charlie and nobody else!” 
“Of course, dear.” Mrs. Hollister obviously was trying to 
be as convinced as Charlie wanted her to be, and she gave 


her daughter a searching look, as though trying to see | 4 | 


her more clearly in the late afternoon light. Then, still un- | + 
resolved, she turned her loving attention to more prosaic \ 
matters. “So here's your dress. I never have liked the way 


those tucks sat on the shoulders, so I fixed them. 

“Thanks, Mother. I could have done it myself if I hadn't 
had to stay late at the cafeteria.” Charlotte hung the daisy 
print dress in the closet, as her mother turned to go down- 
Stairs. 

Left alone, Charlie wished fervently, as she had many 
times before, that her mother could truly understand her. 
Yes, I'm Charlie, always have been and always will be a 
little, she told herself as she might have told her mother. 
The quiet listener to music and reader of not-required books 
and appreciator of Matisse and Ben Shahn reproductions. 
As shy and almost fretful out in public as I'm tall, thin, and 
maybe plain—though you, dear Mother, wouldn't ever say 
so. But for all my thinness and fretfulness, at least on the 
outside, I'm something else, too. In my dreams—and some- 
times, even, inside—I'm self-confident and poised. Gay and 
not fretful. So why can't you, my own mother, see me like 
that and not be so anxious? Know me as I truly am—or any- 
way, as I’m sure I can become? 

Then as she slipped into her dress, Charlie thought of _ 
Ridge and not of her mother—of his lean, handsome face ai 

(Continued on page 46) 


. Sometimes a girl's whole future seems to depend on one date.... 
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The shirtwaist is everywhere, and what a vision you'll be 
in this slimming vertical stripe version! Billowy skirt has 
unpressed pleats; sleeveless top has deep pointed collar. 
Woven stripe loopcord cotton—in pink and white, blue, or 
buttercup yellow. Jr. sizes 7-15. $8.95 by Betty Barclay. 


Frosting for your spring suit or a com- 
plete costume with a slim skirt, this over- 
blouse by Rhoda Lee. In delicate eyelet 
batiste with the charming empire effect. 
In white only. Sizes 32-38. About $4. 


Your new look is the feminine look — 


watch for a touch of pink, the charm of frills 


Insure the bouffant look you love with this frothy petticoat. 
Swirls of ruffles and more ruffles in stay-crisp nylon organza. 
Edges are banded in nylon satin ribbon to feel smooth and 
add to the general fluffiness at the hemline. Styled by Her 
Majesty and available in snowy white. Sizes 8-16. About $6. 
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To top almost anything you own, this easy- 
care blouse in dacron and cotton. Tucks are 
softened in narrow eyelet. Dreamy tones of 
lilac, blue, or apricot. There’s black or white 
too. Sizes 30-38. $3.98. By Ship’n Shore. 
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You’re all in white with a touch of pink for your shoes when 
you don this spring party cotton. Appliqued discs of delicate 
heirloom embroidery encircle the flattering scoop-neck and 
short-short sleeves. More are scattered over the snug bodice. 
In white only. Junior sizes 5-15. $14.95. By Betty Barclay. 


The jumper takes to lounging—its 
empire line accented with sashy 
bow. Dip and wear, for this is a 
Satin Set batiste which skips the 
iron. You can pillow on a case to 
match. Multi-colored print on a 
white ground. S, M, L. Jumper $7. 
Gown $6. Case $2. By Schrank. 
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Date Rating? 


“Why don’t boys like me?” “How can I get him interested in me?” 
These are the questions you ask Gay Head frequently. Now here are 
some questions you can ask yourself, to tally your date rating. Little 
things count—they add up to the YOU that others see. How datable are 
you? Let's find out. 


ARE YOU SINCERE? NO YES TOO? NO YES 


DO YOU HAVE A SERIOUS SIDE, 


1. Do you refrain from gossiping about your 1. Can you turn down a date in order to 
friends and dates? study for an exam? 
2. Do you believe that expressions of un- 2. Do you read at least one newspaper a 
dying love should be saved for the person you day, one magazine a week, and one or two 
plan to marry? books a month? a 
3. Do you choose your friends for their good 3. Do you have specific plans for your 
qualities rather than for their wealth or posi- future (job or school)? SS a 
tion? 4. Can you carry on a satisfactory conver- 
4. If you'd agreed to “go steady” but de- sation with an adult? Seiten: tennis 
cided later that you'd rather not, would you 5. Are you taking steps to overcome your 
make an honest statement of the situation to defects and weaknesses? 


your “steady”? 
5. Do you refuse to break a date when a 
fancier invitation turns up? 


eee ARE YOU WELL-MANNERED? 
1. Do you do little things to please and help 
friends and family without their asking? 


ARE YOU UNDERSTANDING? 2. Do you know how to have a good time 

1. Can your favorite date go out with an- without being — = public? —_- 
other person without your feeling jealous or 3. Can you engineer introductions smoothly? = _@¥_ 
grouchy? 4. Are your table manners above reproach? 

© Ase vou considerste of a hav's wollet? 5. Do you always thank your hostess for a 

3. Are you usually ready when your date pleasant evening? — —— 
arrives? ARE YOU NEAT-LOOKING? 


4. Are you careful to express your appre- 
ciation and pleasure for an enjoyable date? 

5. Can you date a boy three times without 
trying to make a “Great Romance” out of it? 


1. Do you know what styles and colors are 
—_ —— best suited to you? 
2. Are your clothes always clean, neat? 
—- -——- 3. Do you follow the bath-a-day, shampoo- 
a-week routine? 
ARE YOU FUN TO SPEND TIME WITH? 9 
4. Are you proud of your posture? 
1. Are you easy to talk to? “a . 
: ’ 5. Do your dates sometimes compliment you 
2. Do you have a hobby? 7 ‘ 


3. Are you interested in sports? Do you play on SE aR 
at least one sport fairly well? 

4. Are you a good listener? 

5. Do you resist making critical remarks 
that might hurt others? 


Scoring: Every “yes” counts one point. A score below 25 
means that you're not making the most of your potentialities. 
Scores between 25 and 29 mean that, although there may be 
room for improvement, you're on the way toward being an able 
dater. A score of 30 deserves a “dating diploma.” 
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RE you fun to be with and serious, too? Are you 
well-mannered and well-groomed? Are you sin- 
cere and understanding with friends and dates? If 
you've taken the quiz on the opposite page, you 
know how you score on these points, and where 
there’s room for improvement. 

Even if you had a perfect score on our quiz, you 
may run into problems on the all-important matter 
of getting along with the opposite sex. After all, 
' you're only half of any boy-girl relationship, you 
know. 


Dear Gay Head, 
I like a boy who goes to my church. We're both 14. 
I think he likes me, but he won't admit it and won't 
show it. I suppose he’s playing hard-to-get. Could you 
tell me how to get him more interested in me? 
Luanne 


Chances are that Tom’s not playing hard-to-get de- 
liberately. It’s the old story—girls grow up faster than 
boys. Tom may like you, but it probably hasn’t occurred 
to him to do anything about it. Perhaps he’s never asked 
a girl out of his own accord! 

It’s not your fault-or Tom’s—that things haven't 
clicked. An invitation from you may give Tom the idea 
to ask you out in return, but don’t sit by idly until that 

- opportunity comes along. Your A plus date-rating may 
‘be more appreciated by someone else. 


Dear Gay Head, 

I'm very much confused. A boy tells me he likes me. 
Then he talks about liking the girl next door. It’s hard 
to tell whether he’s kidding or not, because I'm always 
hearing about different girls he’s supposed to like. I don't 
know what to think, or do. 

Kay 


Look back at the quiz on the opposite page to check 
the “Are You Understanding?” again. Do you 
make sure that Dick enjoys the time he spends with 
you? Can you enjoy his company without trying to rope 
him in and tie him down? 

You may be Dick’s main interest, but not his only 
interest. You can’t criticize a boy for having more than 
one, but you can appreciate the attention you do re- 
ceive. Then you can improve your rating by dividing 
your interest, too. 


section 


Dear Gay Head, 


How can you be well-mannered with your friends if 


All the Things 
You Are 


By GAY HEAD 


to hold doors and things like that. Shouldn't I forget 
about manners and go along with the crowd? 


Paula 


If vou leave your manners at home when you go out, 
they'll get rusty. If you keep them polished with con- 
stant use, you won't be caught without them when you 
need them. 

Think how embarrassing it would be to discover the 
boys were leaving their manners home, too—just because 
of you! Be sure that you give them a chance to be man- 
nerly. Stand back from the door so that a boy has time 
to hold it for you. Pause beside your chair before you 
seat yourself. Hand your coat to your date with a smile 
and say, “Will you help me, please?” 

You and your manners can go along with the crowd, 
because good manners don’t attract attention. Bad man- 
ners do! 


Dear Gay Head, 

I've been criticized for being too silly. I do have a 
serious side, but I always feel silly and laugh when I'm 
with my friends. What can I do about this? 

Deedee 


Do you get the giggles and find you can’t stop, even 
when something serious comes up? When nothing’s 
funny, do you giggle anyhow because vou feel nervous? 
Laughing is a natural way to “let go” when you feel 
“tightened up” about something. If you're unsure of 
yourself in some situations with your friends, with boys, 
or in dating, having the giggles comes naturally. 

The giggles will stop as your self-confidence grows. 
But you don't have to wait for this to happen. Let your 
friends see your serious side in conversation some time. 
Make a serious comment on an article you've read, offer 
your opinion on some school issue, or discuss your ideas 
for the future. 

“Fun to be with and serious, too.” That’s quite a 
compliment—one you'll deserve when you find the right 
time for each part. 


If you have a question that you’d like to have an- 
swered, send it to Gay Head, Co-Ed, 33 West 42nd St., 


New York 36, N. Y. Questions of greatest interest will be 


they aren't well-mannered? The boys | know don’t seem discussed in future columns. Sorry, no answers by letter. 
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HIGH 


“§ LOVE to fly. Take-offs and landings thrill me,” says 
Nancy Jane Cathcart, who has been flying since June, 
1958, when she graduated from an airlines school. 


It’s the dream of many a girl to be able to fly—not in the . 


passenger's seat, but as a stewardess, taking care of passen- 
gers’ needs. Each year more than 16,000 girls in all parts 
of the United States, Canada, and Mexico are interviewed 
as prospective trainees by American Airlines. Of these, only 
about 600 are chosen for training. 

Haven't you often wondered exactly how a girl goes about 
becoming a stewardess? Here’s how one girl made the grade. 

During her childhood, Nancy Jane Cathcart lived near an 
airport in Wilmington, Delaware, and planes always fasci- 
nated her. When she was in the ninth grade, she told her 
guidance counselor at Pierre S$. DuPont High School that 
she wanted to be a stewardess some day. The counselor 
encouraged her to write to several airline companies for full 
information on the career of stewardess, as well as to explore 
other fields. 

Nancy found out that she’d have to be at least 20 years 
old before she could be a stewardess on most airlines and 
that she could get training free at many of the airline com- 
panies. Studying toods and child care in high school would 
be a good idea. (She took two years of homemaking.) If 
she knew another language, it wouldn't hurt. (She studied 
Spanish and Latin.) The more she knew about handling 
people, the better. (For two summers she worked, first 
behind the counter in a sportswear shop and later in a 
cashier's cage at a race track.) College training might help, 
too. (She spent a year at the University of Delaware where 
she studied psychology, English, history, economics, and 
music appreciation. ) 

In September, 1957, shortly after her 20th birthday, 
Nancy again wrote for up-to-date airlines material and 
application blanks. Then she submitted an application and 
her photograph to American Airlines. 

“One question on the application form was a real bomb- 
shell,” says Nancy. It was: “Why do you want to become 
an airline stewardess?’ ” 

Nancy’s reply was in this vein, “Because I’m so interested 
in people and I enjoy traveling. Aviation spells progress. 
It's a field in which I can also further myself. I'd like to 
grow with it and with American.” 

Behind the scenes, the company was checking Nancy's 


Instructor Anne O'Connor congratulates. 
Nancy Cathcart on winning her wings. 


scholastic record and character references. Next, she re- 
ceived a card asking her to see a company recruiter, in 
Philadelphia on April 3, 1958. 

“More than 150 girls from the Eastern area were being 
interviewed and they were all so attractive, 1 was sure that 
my chances were nil,” Nancy recalls. 

The recruiter thought differently. He was impressed by 
Nancy’s enthusiasm for people, her physical charms, her 
evenly-balanced personality, her ability to express herself 
articulately, her intelligence. 

Subsequently, she received a telegraphed acceptance from 
the airline, with the condition that she pass the physical 
examination. Later that month, after passing it, she was 
instructed to report (passage free) to Class 58-7 of the 
American Airlines Stewardess College, Fort Worth, Tex., for 
a free, six-weeks’ training program. 

(Nancy had never been so far away from home before, 
but she had no time to be homesick. If you'll turn to pages 
42-43, you'll get an idea of what the American Airlines 
College is like.) ; 

Grooming is way up the list of subjects to be mastered. 
“I didn't know there were so many ways a girl could make 
herself look better, I've never had an experience like this 
before,” admits Nancy. 

Standards are high all around. Of 37 girls in Nancy’s 
class, 22 graduated. Some quit because they didn’t think 
they were suited to the work; others simply failed. Nancy 
came through with a 95 per cent average. Even so, after 
graduation, there was a six-months’ probationary period 
when appearance and performance were checked regularly. 
Nancy has been “cleared” since December. : 

Naturally, friendships developed at school, She now 
shares an apartment with Bernice Salley, one of her Fort 
Worth roommates. The two girls fly the New York to Boston 
and New York to Detroit routes. 

Gaucner 


CHARTING YOUR CAREER—as an Airline Stewardess 
GETTING STARTED 


GETTING “KNOW-HOW” 


GETTING WAYS 


GETTING ALONG 


GETTING AHEAD 


You'll need a love of You'll need a high school 


You'll need a pleasant 


travel and people, tip- 
top health, 20/50 vision 
or better, without cor- 
rective glasses. You'll be 
single, 20 to 27 or 28 
years old, weight 100 to 
135 Ibs. in proportion to 
height; you'll be 5’ 2” to 
or 5’ 8” tall. 
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diploma. Several airlines 
require some college or 


appecrance and person- 
ality to make each pas- 


nursing or public contact 
experience. You'll attend 
the airline’s free training 
school. One or more for- 
eign languages are nec- 
essary for jobs with in- 
ternational airlines. 


ger’s trip comfortable 
and happy. You'll assist 
passengers, serve meals, 
give schedule informa- 
tion, help mothers make 
children comfortable; you 
may collect tickets. 


Salaries vary, but range 
from $250 to start and 
go to $370. Many lines 
offer free transportation 
on vacations; meals free 
in flight; room and board 
paid for, when not at 
home base. You'll work 
about 85 hours each 
month; some holidays. 


You'll learn a lot through 
travel, meeting people. 
Advancement to execu- 
tive jobs, such as instruc- 
tor or supervisor, is from 
within the company. For 
more specific informa- 
tion about jobs, write to 
airlines offices in New 
York, Chicago, or L. A. 
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ou and, your family 


Get your party lines straight, whether youre the hostess or her helper 


OU like to:give parties yourself, and no doubt 

your parents like to entertain too. The problem 
is how to keep social life happy, relaxed, and bub- 
bling for everyone concerned. To see if you have 
the knack of being a good hostess and an equally 
good assistant, answer the questions below. (The 
first five questions deal with family parties; the rest 
_with your own.) Then turn to page 54 to see how 
nearly “party perfect” you are. 


1. When your family entertains, do you spend the 
whole time with the adults? yes ___ no 


2. Do you take over the dishwashing (for free 
or for a pre-fixed fee) when your parents have a 
dinner party? yes ____ no ___ 


‘3. Do you wait until your father says it’s your 
bedtime before you leave the group? yes 
no 


4. Before the party do you help keep small fry 
out of the way, so that vour mother can bathe and 


dress in peace? yes no 


5. At a three generation party, do you find time 
for the oldest guests as well as for people your own 
age? yes ae 


6. When you plan a pajama party, do you take 
the responsibility for getting enough food in the 
house for breakfast, as well as for snacking? 
yes no 


7. Do you insist on an “open house” or no party 
at all, when your mother says the number of guests 
must be limited? yes no 


8. When you give a party, does your invitation 
specify the time the party ends, as well as the time 
it begins? yes no 


9. Do you plan to have other kids “drop in” on 
nights when you know your family won't be at 
home? yes _____ no ___ 


10. When your friends have left, do you 
straighten up the party room without being told to 
do so? yes a 


Are You Perfect’’? 


“Mother, what a grand SURPRISE! The gang’s here!’’ 
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and your part-time joh 


As a baby-sitter, you'd better know your business 


IRTHSTONES range from moonstones to diamonds, but 

to every mother, her baby is a precious jewel, no matter 
in what month the child was born. When you take charge, 
you're expected to be an honor guard. Here are some hints 
on caring for babies up to 12 months old. 

Built-in Alarm. When Baby sets off a crying alarm, it’s 
your job to investigate what's up. Crying is Baby's way of 
telling you something. It should never be ignored. 

Don't let wailing and wahing upset you, though. Chances 
are that Baby is uncomfortable and needs to have his po- 
sition—or diaper—changed. Perhaps a noise awoke him. Pat 
him softly, speaking or singing to him in a gentle voice. 
Though Baby can't understand your words, he can under- 
stand your tone. Sometimes a drink of water is the perfect 
soother. 

If Baby's crying alarm simply won't stop and you suspect 
your little friend is ill, call his mother and ask her what to do. 

Formula X. Be sure to feed Baby only what his mother 
directs. She will have his formula prepared and will tell 
you when to feed him. 

Leave Baby's bottle in cold storage until feeding time. 
_Then, after letting it stand at room temperature’ for about 
ten minutes, place the bottle in a pan of water and heat 
gently. (Try not to touch the end of the nipple.) Babies 
like their milk and food warmed to skin temperature, so test 
the formula by shaking a drop or two on your wrist. 

If you're going to lap-feed him, seat yourself in a com- 
fortable chair and cradle him in your arms. Hold him 
securely, in a slightly upright position. Check to see that 
the nipple works, then watch him go! 

14 Carats. Golden carrots, delicious meats, fruits and eggs 
are part of every modern infant's diet. However, different 
foods are introduced at different ages, so feed Baby only 


what his mother put on the menu. Serve him only the 
amounts she specified, too. 

Warm Baby’s mashed or strained main dishes by placing 
their containers (sudsed off and opened) in warm water 
for a few minutes. Cover and return the unserved portions 
to the refrigerator immediately. Mix pre-cooked baby 
cereals with warm formula or other liquid. Fruits and des- 
serts should be at room temperature. 

To make meal time a happy time, allow plenty of time 
for feeding. Arrange Baby, yourself, and the floor in a 
setting of bibs and mats for mess-protection. Make sure 
your little trust is securely in his high chair or propped 
up on your lap before you start. 

Feed Baby small portions of his food from the tip of a 
spoon. Place the food well back on his tongue to offset his 
natural tendency to suck it from the spoon. 

Above all, never rush Baby or force him to eat more than 
he wants. This is one time when Baby knows best! 

Bubbling Baubles. Baby needs to be burped after eating 
or drinking, so pick him up and hold him against your 
shoulder. Gently pat his back until he “bubbles.” A clean 
diaper over your shoulder will protect your dress against 
possible spurts. 

Encased, In Case . . . Baby’s mother will probably show 
you how to encase her jewel in square- or diamond-shaped 


_folds. If she forgets, these tips will help to keep Baby pin- 


up pretty: 

(1) Place Baby on a towel- or sheet-covered surface 
where he can't roll off. Have everything handy that you'll 
need, Never leave Baby alone on an unprotected surface, 
for any reason. (2) Fold the fresh diaper about one third 
the way up from the bottom. (Talk quietly to Baby all the 
while.) (3) Fold each side of the diaper inward, one third 
the diaper width. If a diaper liner, a square piece of soft 
absorbent cellulose, is used, place it.on the diaper without 
folding. (4) Remove Baby’s wet or soiled diaper. Wipe 
his bottom with the ends of the diaper, then wipe again 
with a warm, damp washcloth. (5) Cleanse the didper-: 
area with baby oil or lotion. Dust with powder. (6) Slip 
the folded diaper under Baby. See that the extra (first- 
folded) layer is at the front for boy babies and at the back 
for girls. (7) Draw up the diaper and pin at each side, 
pointing the pin away from Baby as you do it. (8) Return 
Baby to his crib. Now rinse the diaper or flush away the 
liner and pop the damp diaper into its special can. 

Safe-Keeping. Time to “lock-up” for 
the night. Tuck your little friend in 
gently. Check that no draft is blowing 
through, no blankets are too tight, no 
pillows or loose blankets are in the crib. 
Make sure the sides of the crib are up! 

On Guard. Just because Baby seems 
safe and sound doesn’t mean you can 
drop your guard, Peep in every 15 
minutes or so to see that Baby’s com- 
fortable, and not suffocating under 
blankets. While using the TV or the 
telephone, keep one ear peeled for 
Baby’s “alarms.” 


Photo courtesy of Gerber Baby Foodd 
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How to use and adapt 
modern chiffon and 
angel food cake mixes 


“About the nicest way to show family and 
friends what a very good cook you've be- 
come is by surprising them some day with a 
handsome chiffon or angel food cake! It 
really isn’t hard, with modern mixes, but 
there is a trick to doing it well. 


“The next seven pages are planned to help 
you do just that: to really master the tricks 
of making perfect chiffon and angel food 
cakes with a mix. And be prepared to take 
a bow when you serve your first creation!” 


“Pull out and save this 8-page section. Punch to fit your notebook. 
It’s the seventh in our series, which, when collected, 
can become a ‘Co-ed’ Cook Book of your own.”’ 
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with an angel food cake. 


Not too many years ago, it was areal task chiffon or light angel food cake can be an 
to bake one. Separating and beating eggs, ‘“‘any-meal” treat, most any day at all! 


WHAT !S THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE TWO? 


ANGEL FOOD CAKE 


As the angel in the name 
implies, angel food cakes are 
light, tender and delicate. 
They are moist and springy 
to eat. This is because angel 
food cakes are made without 
fat, baking powder or soda. 
Only the whites of the eggs 
are used, and the leavening 
agent is the air beaten into the 
egg white which expands dur- 
ing the baking. 


VOLUME: These cakes are 
texture, more delicate and “ 


~ =< in volume, lighter in 
y- 


For a birthday or special occasion, a favorite folding in this and that, meant chiffon and 
cake is a high and light chiffon or angel food angel food cakes were reserved for only 
cake! And so many popular desserts start special occasions. But today, with modern 


mix magic, all that has changed. Now a rich 


CHIFFON CAKE 


Chiffon cake, when first de- 
veloped 10 years ago, was the 
first new cake in 100 years. It 
came as an entirely different 
cake classification: the ‘‘mar- 
riage” of butter and sponge © 
cakes. The result combines the 
high lightness of an angel food 
cake with the tender richness of 
a butter cake. Yet it is made - 
with liquid shortening (vege- 
table oil) and baking powder. 


LEAVENING: Both angel food and chiffon cakes are 
leavened chiefly by the air folded into the egg whites. 


MIXING: The incorporates as much 


air as possible into t 


batter. That's why egg whites 


are beaten then the flour-sugar mixture 


gently folded into 


CHOICE OF BAKING PAN: These cakes are usually 
baked in tube pans (10 x 4” standard size), which allow 
heat to come up through the center of the cake, baking 
it quickly enough to use the full leavening power of the 
they may be baked in thin sheets for use as a 

y or cream roll. 


UNGREASED PANS: Pans are never greased so that 
batter can cling to the sides and the cake rise to its full, 


fluffy height. If pans were 


, the batter could not~- 


grip the metal and, as a result, the cake would not rise. 


COOLING: The pan is _—" upside 
down immediately after it comes from the 
oven and allowed to “‘hang”’ in the pan 
until cool. A funnel or small-necked bottle 
is used to do this. Cakes made with many 
eggs always shrink somewhat as the 
cool. Shrinkage is kept to a minimum if 
cake “ha If the cake is removed from 
the pan w wKiie it is still hot, the delicate 
cell walls are so soft and moist they can- 
not support the weight of the cake, and 
it will fall. On cooling, cell walls become 
more 
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The following tips apply to both angel food and chiffon cakes. 


Follow them carefully, if you want your cake to turn out perfect. 


BEFORE YOU START 


1 Be sure all your utensils—bowl, beaters and pan—are free from 
grease and oil by washing them with soap and hot water. Any trace 
of grease will keep egg whites from beating up as they should. 


2 Do not use a plastic bowl. Some plastics contain a chemical 
which interferes with the beating of the egg whites. Either glass or 
metal bowls should be used instead. 


BEATING THE EGG WHITES 


1 Since egg whites are the foundation of these cakes, they should 
be beaten until stiff, but not dry. Beating may be done with a wire 
whip, a rotary beater or an electric mixer. 


FOLDING IN OTHER INGREDIENTS 


1 To fold, use a rubber scraper, wire whip or slotted spoon. Careful 
folding of ingredients into beaten egg whites is important to avoid 
breaking down the delicate cell structure which encloses the air. 


TESTING YOUR CAKE 


1 Cake is done when the top springs back as you touch it lightly 
with your finger. 
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2 With optimum beating, 
the egg whites hold their 
shape when the beater is 
withdrawn, but they are still 
glossy in appearance. Over- 
beating reduces volume be- 
cause egg whites lose their 
elasticity, and, therefore, 
when air expands during bak- 
ing, cell walls break and the 
cake does not rise properly. 
Underbeating also lowers vol- 
ume because not enough air 
is enclosed in the foam. 


1 To bake, place pan on lowest rack in preheated oven, removing 
the middle rack. This is because of the high volume of these cakes. 
Do not underbake or your cake will fall out of the pan when you cool it. 


CUTTING YOUR CAKE 


2 To serve high, fluffy wedges of cake, “saw” 


them with a very 
sharp knife, or pull the pieces apart with a cake breaker or two forks. 
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BAKING YOUR CAKE 


now ro saxe a PERFECT ANGEL FOOD CAKE 


Baking angel food cakes used to be much different from 
what it is today. Grandmother used 13 eggs and lots of 
hard work to make it. And there was always the chance 


CHARACTERISTICS 


it would fail. 


But today’s homemaker bakes the same cake without 
having to separate eggs and with only a few minutes 
work. An angel food cake mix was developed after years 


of research. Now, you add only water and your favorite 


flavoring. 


WHAT'S IN THE PACKAGE? 


OF THE MIX 


e@ Made with Softasilk 
Cake Flour 


e@ No sifting 
e No leftover egg yolks 


1 Open package, take smaller carton marked 
egg white mix out. Pour 114 cups water (room 
temperature) into large glass or metal bowl. 
Mix in contents of carton (egg whites) at low 
speed on electric mixer until completely mois- 
tened, about 2 minutes. 


4 Pour batter into 10 x 4” tube pan, level- 
ing and pushing batter gently against sides 
to prevent large holes. Any air holes left now 


will remain during baking and result in large 
holes in the cake. 
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This is the eg 
ing dried egg 


WHAT TO DO FIRST 


g white mix, contain- 
of 13 farm- ing all necessar 


inside, you'll find two separate cartons: 


This i is the flour aeteen, contain- 
edients, com- 


i 
bined in just the right proportions. 


1 Assemble your utensils: Be sure to wash them first 
in hot, sudsy water to free them from grease or oil. 


Do not use plastic bowls. 


2 Use pan size suggested on the package: Don’t crowd 
your batter into a too-small pan or the cake will rise 


and spill over the sides. 
3 Preheat your oven to 375°F. 


HOW TO MAKE YOUR CAKE 


2 Beat to stiff meringue with electric mixer 
on highest speed, rotary beater or wire whip 
until it is very firm and holds stiff upright 
peaks. Fold in gently 144 tsp. vanilla and, if 
desired, 44 tsp. almond flavoring. 


& Bake on lowest rack in 375° oven for 35-45 
minutes, until top is a dark golden brown 
and a light touch leaves no imprint. Do not 
underbake! 


3 Now open flour mix carton. Fold con- 
tents, a fourth at a time, quickly into stiffly 
beaten egg whites, using rubber scraper, wire 
whip or slotted spoon. Cut through center of 
mixture often. Repeat, (15 strokes after each 
addition) just until flour mix disappears. 


6 Turn pan upside down, hang tube on 
funnel or bottle until cold. To remove cake, 
hold knife firmly against pan; with short up- 
and-down strokes, loosen from pan. Turn pan 
and hit edge sharply on table. Slide out gently. 
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9 coon wavs ro BE AN ANGEL 


There are so many ways to turn an angel food cake into whatever 
type of dessert suits you best. Try the ideas below, and then try 


some of your own! 


ANGEL CAKE ROLL 
A glamorous treat to serve guests at your next 


Heat oven to 375° (quick moderate). Make batter 
as directed on Betty Crocker Angel Food Cake 
" Mix package. Pour batter into 2 shiny, ungreased 
jelly roll pans, 15 x 10% x 1”, spreading gently to 
all sides. (Or 1 jelly roll pan and 1 shiny ungreased 
loaf pan, 9 x 5 x 3”, may be used.) Bake roll about 
15 minutes, loaf 25 to 30 minutes. Invert loaf cake 
to cool, resting corners on two other pans. Invert 
roll to cool (to make cake easier to remove). 

_ When cool, dust confectioners’ sugar lightly over 
towel, loosen cake from pan with spatula and hit 
pan sharply on table easing cake onto towel. Spread 
with chilled filling to within 1” of long sides. Begin- 
ning at long edge, loosely roll cake, making about 
1% turns. Or, roll cake in towel first, and when 
ready to serve, unroll to fill cake, reroll. Frost cake 
with whipped cream and garnish with chocolate 
shavings or grated orange rind. 3 tbsp. confectioners’ 
sugar and %4 cup whipping cream, whipped together, 
is sufficient for 1 roll. Slice for serving. 


NEW ANGEL CAKE FLAVORS TO TRY 


| 
AngelFood 


Betty Crocker Lemon Custard 
Angel Food: As high and light 
as a cloud, with the delicate 
tang of lemon baked right in. 


Confetti Angel Food: The 
prettiest cake of all, with bright 
bits of candy and a rich, cherry- 
almond flavor. 


COCONUT CUSTARD DELIGHT 


Since you make this before- 
hand, it makes an easy and 
perfect ending to your best 
Sunday dinner. 

Bake Betty Crocker Lemon 
Custard Angel Food Cake 
Mix as directed on package. 
Frost with packaged vanilla 
pudding. Cover top and sides 
with toasted flaked coconut. 
Chill before serving. 


NEW YEAR'S MIDNIGHT CAKE 


The burning candles make 
this treat a flaming climax to 
your next New Year’s Eve 
party! 

On the stroke of 12, dim the 
lights for this flaming sur- 
prise! Bake a colorful Betty 
Crocker Confetti Angel Food 
Cake Mix. Arrange slices 
around a bowl of soft ice 
cream. Top each slice with 
a candle. 


DOUBLE-RING WEDDING 
SHOWER CAKE 


The bride-to-be will be delighted with 
this as a centerpiece dessert! 


Make two cakes according to direc- 
tions for Angel Food Cake, any 
flavor. When cool, remove from 
pans. Trim slice from side of each 
cake. Set cakes with flat sides to- 
gether on large serving tray (about 
18 x 12”). Ice with White Mountain 
Frosting tinted a pastel color. If 
desired, decorate with silver sprin- 
kles. Arrange flowers around base 
of cake. 30 servings. 


CHIP CHOCOLATE 
ANGEL FOOD CAKE 


When the gang comes over and the food’s up 
to you, here’s how to be their favorite person! 


Make cake as directed on Betty Crocker 
Angel Food Cake Mix package, except fold 
in 1 sq. unsweetened chocolate (1 oz.), grated, 
with last portion of flour mix. Flavor with 2 
tsp. vanilla. Serve with ice cream and choco- 
late sauce. Or frost cake with thin chocolate 
glaze; or use butter icing and dribble melted 
chocolate over edge and sides. 
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now ro saxe a PERFECT CHIFFON CAKE 


When Chiffon Cake was born just 10 short years ago, it was developed with 
all the secrecy of a high-level atomic project. Months of work in the 
Betty Crocker kitchens finally resulted in this entirely new kind of cake. 


Now, in answer to requests of American homemakers, the chiffon cake mix 

has been developed. It gives the same tender, high-quality cake, but in 

much less time. Because as in the other mixes, all the ingredients are measured 
and ready to mix and bake. You just add two fresh eggs and water. 


WHAT'S IN THE PACKAGE? 


CHARACTERISTICS inside, you'll find two separate cartons: 


OF THE CAKE 


e As light as angel 
food cake 

e As tender-rich as 
“butter”’ cake 

e Lastingly moist and 
tender 


e Wonderfully versatile... 


you can bake it in This is the egg white mix. This is the batter mix. The vege- 

many sizes and shapes table oil is blended into the flour 
mixture, along with all the other 
i ients. 


WHAT TO DO FIRST HOW TO MAKE YOUR CAKE 


1 Assemble your utensils. Be sure 
they are all free from grease and 
oil. Do not use a plastic bowl. 


2 Preheat your oven to 350°F. 


1 Pour 114 cups water (room temperature) 2 Beat to stiff meringue with electric mixer 

into large bowl. Mix in contents of egg white on highest speed, rotary beater or wire whip, 

carton. Mix at low speed until completely until it is very firm and holds stiff, sharp 

moistened, about 2 minutes. ks. (They should be slightly stiffer than 
food.) Do not underbeat. 


3 In small bowl, mix contents of batter mix 4 Pour all of batter over beaten egg whites § Pour into ungreased 10 x 4” tube pan. 
carton with 2g cup water and 2 whole eggs. and fold until blended —y rubber scraper, Bake at 350°F., 45 to 55 minutes. Cake is 
Beat for 2 minutes on medium speed electric wire whip or slotted spoon. Cut down through done when the top springs back as you touch 
mixer, or by hand. batter, across bottom, fold over, turning bowl it lightly with a finger. 

often. Cut throughcenter of mixture frequently. 


HOW TO MAKE A LOAF CHIFFON A 
Chiffon cakes are wonderfully versatile and can be baked in many shapes and sizes. 


Choosing Your Pan Cooling Your Cake 
6 Turn pan upside down immediately and 


hang on funnel or bottle until cold. To remove : 


cake, loosen from sides and tube with spatula. Oblong pan, 13 x 9% x 2”: 350°F. for 45to55 min. Snap spring-type clothespins on corners of 
Joosen cake “Then let cake ‘Two square pans, 9x9x2" :350°F.for35to4Smin, the Pan for “legs.”” Invert and cool. 


a serving plate. Two loaf pans, 9 x 5 x 3”: 350°F. for 45 to 55 min. 
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Now that you’ve learned the basics, 


see how clever you can be in making 
the cake truly your own! Try the 
TO MAKE A ideas we've suggested below to show 


the a what a fine cook you’ve 
become. It’s fun, besides! 


TWO CHIFFON CAKE FLAVORS TO TRY 


Betty Crocker Orange Chiffon Cake Betty Crocker Cocoa Chiffon Cake 
Mix: a tender chiffon with the fresh Mix: the elegance of chiffon blended 
fruit flavor of oranges. all through with rich cocoa. 


CHIFFON CAKE CONFECTIONS 
Fancy little bite-sized cakes, perfect to serve for a dessert or tea party. 


Use an 8” or 9” square Chiffon Cake either Variations: 


flavor. (Day-old cake is easier to handle.) 4 Toasted Cosonut Fingers .. . Toast grated 
Cut into different shapes such as I-& 1 x coconut under broiler until it is a rich golden 
214” strips, 114” squares, 1 x 1 x 1” tri- a frosted confections in the toasted 
angles, 1” cubes. Prepare ingredients for 


2 Blarney Stones... Ch Ited ts 
variations desired, before frosting on all fine Roll te 


sides and ends with French Orange Glaze chopped peanuts. 
(recipe below). Proceed with variations 3 Bitter Sweets... Grate 1 square choco- 


. ” ” . late (unsweetened or semi-sweet) (1 oz.) on 
desired. The 8 or 9” square cake will make nedium grater. Roll frosted confections in 
25 to 35 confections. the grated chocolate. 


French Orange Glaze: 


Beat 2 egg yolks. Stir in 2 tbsp. melted butter. Mix well. Add 3 
tbsp. orange juice, grated rind of 1 orange, then 2 cups sifted con- 
fectioners’ sugar. Stir until smooth and soft enough to spread on 
cake. Makes 1 cup. 

To make frosting your confections easier, thrust a wooden pick through the cake, then 
down through the tines of a fork. 


ICE CREAM BALLS ; ICE CREAM RIBBON CAKE 
A partified treat, for birthday or shower, that looks so gay The gaily colored ice cream makes this perfect for a birthday party. 
and festive . . . tastes as good as it looks! 


And you can store it in the freezer until you're ready to serve it. 


Prepare Betty Crocker 
Orange Chiffon Cake 
according to package 
directions. Frost with 
Orange Butter Icing. 
Surround with Coco- 
nut Covered Ice Cream 
Balls. They’re party- 
gay scoops of ice cream 
which have been rolled 
in tinted coconut. 


Slice Betty Crocker Co- 
coa Chiffon Cake hori- 
zontally into three lay- 
ers. Spread 1 pint slight- 
ly softened ice cream 
between each layer, us- 
ing cherry-nut, choco- 
late chip or green mint 
ice cream. Frost with 
whipped cream. Store in 
freezer till 20 min. before 
serving. 


CHIFFON WALDORF 


Here’s one you can make up ahead of time, to spring on your guests as the big surprise after dinner! 


Prepare Betty Crocker Chiffon Cake Cocoa Fluff Filling and topping: 


Bake ina ix in chilled bowl, then beat until 


cake nee 3 cups chilled whipping cream 
or waxed paper. Slice entire top from 
cake about 1-in. down. Lift off top Z cups sifted confectioners’ sugar 
and put aside. 
—Cut down into cake 1-in. from 4 Isp. sa 


outer edge and 1-in. from middle Into half the mixture, fold... 
hole, leaving a substantial ‘‘wall”’ of Ys cup cut-up toasted almonds 


cake about 1-in. thick and a 1-in. base ‘ ‘ 
at bottom. Use this to fill cake cavity. 


—Replace top of cake and press 
gently. Cover top and sides with 
remaining chilled filling mixture. 


—Remove center with a curved 
knife or spoon, being careful to leave 
a “‘wall’’ of cake at bottom 1-in. 


thick. Place cake on serving plate. —Sprinkle with 
—Completely fill cavity with the Yy cup shaved toasted almonds 
chilled filling: —Chill until set (3 or more hours). 
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YOUR BETTY CROCKER SCORE CARD 
FOR ANGEL FOOD AND CHIFFON CAKES 


Score your cake PERFECT if it has all the qualities listed above 
each section in this chart. If less than perfect, score it 


accordingly: GOOD, FAIR or POOR. 


| ANGEL FOOD CAKE | 


Good volume, slightly rounded top; dark 
golden brown color of macaroon crust; deep 
cracks in crust. 


PERFECT....[ 4 


Egg whites underbeaten; 
overfolding; not inverting 
pan after baking; egg whites 
extremely overbeaten. 


Fairly uniform, small air cells; feathery light; 
moist; even color throughout. 


PERFECT....[ | 4 
GOOD.... 
Poor 
Characteristics: Here's Why: 
CompactGrain Overfolding; underbeaten 


g whites. 
Coarse Grain nderfolding 


Light, soft and delicate; moist; very tender. 
PERFECT....[_} FAIR 


Underbeaten egg whites; 
overfolding. Improper stor- 
age after baking. 


Delicate flavor, pleasant aroma. 
PERFECT....[_] 4 


Poor 
Characteristics: Here's Why: 


Too strong ‘Too much flavoring added. 


NOW ADD UP YOUR ANGEL FOOD 
CAKE SCORE 


PERFECT ANGEL FOOD CAKE 16 


TOTAL 


APPEARANCE (exterior) 


TENDERNESS 


FLAVOR 


CHIFFON CAKE | 


Good volume, slightly rounded top, cracked 
on surface, golden brown crust. 


PERFECT....[]} 4 FAIR 


Low volume Egg _ whites underbeaten; 
overfolding; not inverting 


pan after baki 
extremely over 


Uniform, small air cells; feathery light; moist 
delicate texture. 


PERFECT....[] 4 FAIR 


Poor 
Characteristics: Here’s Why: 
Compact Grain underbeaten 
g whites. 
Coarse Grain Underfolding. 


Light and delicate; springy crumb; moist; 
very tender. 


PERFECT....[] 4 FAIR 
Goop.......1 3 


Poor 
Characteristics: Here's Why: 
Tough Crumb Underbeaten egg whites; 
overfolding. Improper stor- 
age after baking. 


Pleasing delicate flavor. 
PERFECT.. 4 FAIR 


Uniform flavor assured. 


NOW ADD UP YOUR CHIFFON 
CAKE SCORE 


PERFECT CHIFFON CAKE 16 
TOTAL 
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You and, your money 


Got a Hole 
in. Your Pocket? 


OES your money seem-to slip right 
down the drain? Are you always run- 
ning out of cash? Today’s teen-agers have 
nine billion dollars of their own to spend 
each year—that means nine billion dollars 
worth of responsibility ta handle! Yet 80 
per cent of these teens report that they 
have pocket money problems. Since you're 
probably one of the 80 per centers, you'll 
want to take account of your habits with 
the quiz below. ; 
Write a check next to the best answer 
for each question. Then add up the dollars 
and cents you've earned with your right 
answers (see page 54). Top money: $86.93. 
You'll soon see how to plug that hole in 
your pocket—with sense! 


Penny: What's the best way to decide on: an 

allowance? } 

a. Demand the most you can get. 

b. Figure up how much you need, then talk 
"it over with your parents. 

c. Familiarize yourself with household 
finances, then ask for what your best 
friend gets. 


2¢ Worth: Most teens earn extra dollars through 
a. full-time work. ; 
b. over-time chores. 
c. part-time jobs. 


Wooden Nickel: Which list contains 3 good 
ideas for keeping money from getting lost? 
a. Carry only the amount you need; have 

a wallet large enough to hold your 
money; keep your wallet with you. 

b. Wear clothes without pockets; never 
count your money in public; keep money 
in a safe place at home. 

c. Mix bills and silver; have a plan to 
check on the money you carry with you; 
sew up pocket holes. 


Silver Dimé: Which motto could you coin to 
fit borrowing? 
a. “You'll never offend if you ask a friend.” 
b. “Constant borrowing leads to’ sorrowing.” 
c. “A debt mislaid is oft repaid.” 
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Two Bits: Most wise spenders 
a. get a large allowance. 
b. know how much they cost their families. 
c. have a personal budget. 


Half a Buck: What should you do with a just- 
too-short allowance? 
a. Saturate it with your tears. 
b. Supplement it with a job. 
c. Gripe about it. 


Dollar Scholar: How can you check how much 
you usually spend in a week? 
a. Ask your friends how much they spend. 
b. Get rid of your whole allowance. 
c. Keep a simple account book. 


$5 Bill: Which of these items belongs in the 
“Spending,” rather than “Savings,” column 
of your budget? 

a. Dollars for gifts and emergencies. 

b. Dollars for clothing and personal groom- 

ing. 

Dollars for college and future invest- 

ments. 


$10 Tip: Which of these is not a way of saving 
money? 
a. Carefully considered buying. 
b. Buying gadgets to keep up with the 
gang. 
c. Tucking away a definite sum each week. 


$20. Bonus: To put your money to work earn- 
ing more money for you, you should 

a. put pennies into a piggy bank each day. 

’b. maintain a savings bank account or in- 
‘ vest in stocks and savings bonds. 

c. maintain a checking account in a reputa- 


ble bank. 


$50 Jackpot: What is the most important thing 
that you as a future homemaker, need to 
learn about money? 
a. How to lend it wisely. 
b. How to send it wisely. 
c. How to spend it wisely. 
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by Mary Alden, Director of Home Economics 
The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago, Ill. 


As you've certainly noticed, all year we've been asking Home Economics stu- 
dents to write and tell us about themselves for ‘“‘Time to Get Acquainted.”’ And 
what a great pleasure it has been! We've heard from girls everywhere! For 
instance, this month let’s get acquainted with: 


Rita Lilak 
Wilson, Kansas 


I have always wanted to be a 
nurse and still do. 

I admire Abraham Lincoln 
because he was so wise and 
honest. 

I love to cook and would 
like a good hearty sandwich 
recipe. 


Patsy Smith 
Bend, Oregon 


I would like to become a fash- 
ion designer some day. I plan 
to study for such a career. 

I admire boys who are polite 
and who like to work. 

I would like a recipe for a 
new kind of cooky. 


Laura King 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


I hope to become a secretary 
for a well paying company. 

I admire boys who are clean, 
healthy and nice to others. 

I would like a recipe for a 
foreign dish. I love to try new 
ideas. 


ow 


The very thing for Rita! — 


% Ib. American cheese Y cup chopped onion 

2 tb. ground beef Y% cup catsup 

1 cup Quaker or Mother's Oats 4 cup prepared mustard 
(quick or old-fashioned, 2 teaspoons salt 
uncooked) 


Cut cheese into twelve 4 x 1 x 4-inch blocks. Combine remain- 
ing ingredients thoroughly. Mold meat around pieces of cheese 
to form hot dog shaped burgers. Broil to desired degree of 
doneness. Serve on hot dog buns. Makes 12 long burgers. 


WHEAT MACAROONS 


These are easy and delicious, Pat. 


2 egg whites 1 cup flaked or shredded 
Y teaspoon salt coconut 

1 cup sugar Y% teaspoon almond extract 
2 cups Quaker Puffed Wheat 


Add salt to egg whites; beat until frothy. Add sugar, a table- 
spoon at a time, beating well after each addition. 

Fold in puffed wheat, coconut and flavoring. Drop by tea- 
spoons onto greased cooky sheet. Bake in moderate oven (350° 
F.) 12 to 15 minutes. Remove from cooky sheet immediately. 
Makes 2}4 dozen cookies. 


CHINESE PANCAKES 


You’ll love these, Laura... 


2 eggs, beaten 1 cup milk 

Y cup bean sprouts T cup Aunt Jemima - 
Y cup ground cooked meat Pancake Mix 

Y% Cup diced onion 


Combine all ingredients except pancake mix; blend well. Add 

pancake mix; stir lightly. Drop two tablespoons batter for each . 
pancake into hot fat }4-inch deep in frying pan. Cook until 

brown, turning only once. Drain on absorbent paper. Serve 

hot with Chinese Sauce. Makes 12. Chinese Sauce: Combine J 

tablespoon cornstarch with 1% cups water. Add 2 bouillon cubes, 

1 tablespoon soy sauce and 1 tabléspoon vinegar; cook until thick- 

ened and transparent. - 


Students! 


If your letter is used for ‘““Time to Get Acquainted’? Mary 
Alden will send you $5 and a lazy susan will be sent to your 
teacher as a classroom gift. Every girl who enters will receive 
our new booklet “‘Young Ideas.”’ 

Answer these questions in about 50 words, add your name, 
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A BEAUTIFUL LAZY SUSAN WILL BE SENT TO YOUR TEACHER 
AND $5 TO YOU IF YOUR LETTER IS USED IN THIS COLUMN 


school, a clear snapshot and mail to Mary Alden, The Quaker 
Oats Company, Box 3361, Chicago 54, Ill. 


What do you want to be when you graduate? 
What famous person in history do you admire? 
What kind of recipes would you like from Mary Alden? 
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Where do they play bagpipes and wear kilts? Where are lakes 


called “lochs” ? Where is a small group called a clan? In Scotland! 


COTLAND, with its haunting scenic 

beauty, lies in the northern part of 
‘the island of -Great Britain. In early 
days, the Scots were separated into 
small groups, called clans. A_ chief 
ruled each clan. All the people of one 
clan had a comman surname, which 
often began with “Mac,” as MacDonald, 
MacLeod. The clansman wore a kilt (a 


short, pleated skirt), designed for climb-- 


ing the rugged hills, and a plaid (blan- 
ket) for a cloak. Each clan had its own 
colorful pattern—called a _tartan—for 
weaving cloth. These are now called 
plaids. The kilt is a national costume, 
worn for special occasions. Today, the 
“gatherings” of the’clans bring many 
visitors to the Highlands, the northern 
region of Scotland. On‘ these occasions 
there are sports competitions and High- 
land dancers add color, too. 

Amelia, who is a MacLeod, loves 
these festivities. She lives in Glasgow, 
Scotland's largest city and greatest in- 


dustrial center. Her home is on the out- - 


skirts of the city. In just a few minutes 
hy car, she can be right out in the 
country, driving beside Loch (Lake) 
Lomond. 

The MacLeods’ house is made of 
sandstone, and looks very much like the 
other houses on the street. Behind it is a 
small garden. Inside there are a kitchen, 

_dining room, sitting room, and four 
bedrooms. The two oldest children, 
‘Amelia, 13, and Kenneth, 15, have 
rooms to themselves. The younger ones 
—Marie, Helen, and Duncan—bunk in 
together. Her parents have the other 
bedroom. Amelia’s father is a_ petrol 
(gasoline) representative for a large 
company. 

Right now Amelia is in Class 2A 
(about ninth grade) of the Hyndland 
School, a public school for girls and 
boys. She studies Latin, French, mathe- 
matics, science, English grammar and 
literature, geography, world history. 
She also takes sewing and gymnastics. 

“We've just finished a week's Easter 
holiday from school,” says Amelia. “Our 
biggest, gayest holiday is New Year's. 
We call it Hogmenay. Families gather 
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on New Year’s Eve and as the clock 
strikes midnight they toast each other 
and sing Auld Lang Syne. Traditional 
fare is served, such as shortbread, black 
bun—a rich fruit and nut cake—and 
perhaps scones, which are my favorite.” 

Here is a recipe for making Amelia’s 
favorite: 


Scones 
2'5 cups sifted cake flour 
2'% tsp. baking powder 


6 tsp. salt 

tsp. granulated sugar 
tbsp. shortening 

tbsp. milk or light cream 
eggs 

tbsp. granulated sugar 


NNUD 


Heat oven to 450° F. Sift first 4 ingre- 
dients. Cut in shortening with 2 knives or 


. a pastry blender, until mixture is like coarse 


corn meal. Add milk. Separate 1 egg; re- 
serve 1 tbsp. egg white. Beat rest of this 
egg with second egg; add to flour. Roll 
%-inch thick on lightly floured board. Cut 
into 3-inch squares; then cut each square 
into 2 triangles. Arrange on greased cookie 
sheet; brush with egg white, slightly beaten: 
sprinkle on 2 tbsp. sugar. Bake in hot oven 
(450° F.) 10-15 min.. or until done. Makes 
about 10 scones. Serve hot. 


Photo courtesy of British Information Services 


. Teen-ager does a sword dance in tradi- 


tional Scots costume at Highland Games. 


Prepare’ Meat Loaf as directed on 
the Quaker or Mother’s Oats pack- 
age. Pack meat firmly into two #2 
cans. Bake at 350°F. for 1 hour 15 
minutes. Slice and serve hot or cold 
on hamburger buns. 


HOW TO TREAT 
THE FAMILY 
TO A HAPPY 
SURPRISE! 
Add % cup raisins to the Mix in 
the bag of Aunt Jemima Coffee Cake 
Easy Mix. Mix and bake as directed 


on the package. Serve warm with 
butter or jam. 


EARLY BIRD SPECIAL! 


Mix Quaker Puffed Rice and 
Quaker Puffed Wheat together in a 
cereal dish. Serve with sliced ba- 
nanas, sugar and milk. 
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WONDERFUL BUNWICHES! 
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Here’s Nancy Cathcart (left, foreground) and other steward- 
ess candidates arriving on campus for six weeks of intensive 
study. Tuition, room, board, instruction and books are free. 
For the story of how a girl is chosen for training, see p. 28. 


Homework? You bet. Nancy has 65 subjects to master, such 
as radio navigation, emergency procedures, routes and 
codes, customer service policy, meteorology. Exams? Of 
course. To stay in school, she must maintain 85% average. 
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American Airlines’ Stewardess College, the first school of 
its kind, is located on a 21-acre campus at Fort Worth, 
Tex. It cost one million dollars and is equipped to train 
1,000 stewardesses a year. The two-story buildirig contains 
classrooms, administrative offices, kitchen and dining areas, 
bedroom suites, self-service laundry, beauty salon, lounge. 


It’s not all work, though. Nancy takes 
a daily dip in the swimming pool. If 
, she wants to play tennis, she rounds up 
her schoolmates for singles or doubles. 
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Nancy has classes eight hours a day. Teaching is 
direct and personal. She learns food service policy 
and procedures. She also studies the psychology of 
handling people and the art of making conversation. 


Nancy loses her long locks during a hair evaluation session. 
She’s shown how to arrange her hair in a short, becoming 
style, how to use make-up. Now it’s up to her to look lovely 
at all times. She’s graded on all aspects of grooming. 


to an Airline Stewardess College 


Photos courtesy of American Airlines 


Wings away—June 24, 1958’s a big day! Nancy and the 
other stewardess candidates in four classes are graduated. 
The ceremony is followed by a luncheon to which the girls’ 


To supplement classroom training, Nancy and her classmates 
get practical instruction in the basic workings of ground 
equipment at the girport which is adjacenf to the college. 
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relatives are invited. Possessing a unique blend of poise, 
imagination, courage, knowledge, and charm, these steward- 
esses are ready to serve the flying public in the jet age. 
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Table Topics 


That Polished Look 


“TY ASTERLINGS” isn’t an affectionate term for Easter 

bunnies! It was used to denote money-makers during 
King Edward the First’s reign. Imported from Eastern Ger- 
many, these 13th-century silversmiths were responsible for 
the present word sterling, universally used to describe 
solid silver. 

In grandmother's day, sterling silver was a treasured 
part of the household, just as it is today, but unlike those 
times the trend now is to enjoy silver every day, not 
just on “company” occasions. For the truth is that silver 
grows more beautiful with use. It develops a smooth mellow 
look called patina, as the result of the mixing and blending 
of tiny use lines. 

Now you know the way to keep things lovely is to know 
how to care for them. Your cherished cashmere sweater, for 
instance, is laundered according to directions, stored flat, 
and looks like new each time you put it on. Your sterling 
silver will respond to the same gentle touch. Use these 
basic tips from the Sterling Silversmiths of America to 
start you On your way. 

e Use your sterling silver every day. It makes polishing 
sessions practically unnecessary. 

© Wash it promptly after each meal in hot sudsy water. 
Rinse in hot water and dry while still warm. 

e Keep silver polish handy near the sink at wash-up time 
to whisk off any slight discolorations which may occur 
from eggs, citrus fruits, or condiments. 

e Store silver between meals in a tarnish-resistant chest 
or other protective covering. 

© Never use steel wool or scouring pads to remove stub- 


born food remains. 


In brief, the care of silver can be reduced to just these 
three basics: daily use, the right “home” between meals, 
and occasional beauty treatments. 


Cleaning Silver 


There are a variety of polishes available: a smooth 
cream, packaged in jars, liquid in a bottle, or chemically 
treated polishing cloths. Each is effective and simple to use. 
Apply cream or liquid to a dampened sponge or chamois, 
and here’s a word of caution: polish in lengthwise strokes, 
never a circular motion, if you want to preserve that gleam, 
After polishing, wash thoroughly in hot soapy water, rinse, 
and dry. 

In prettying-up holloware, which of course applies to 
sugar bowls, cream pitchers, platters, and candlesticks, you 
should follow the same basic procedure as for flatware. 
These pieces often have a more elaborate design and en- 
graving with deep crevices, so you may find dipping cotton 
swabs into polish helpful here, to banish tarnish. Also 
daily dusting with a polishing cloth reduces more serious 
cleaning to about three times yearly. 

In removing wax drippings from candlesticks, pour on 
warm (not boiling) water and wipe off with a soft cloth. 
A bit of cleaning fluid, applied gently, will remove any 
remaining wax. j 


Storing Silver 


Ideally, flatware should be stored in a special chest 
manufactured by silver companies to keep out dust and 
resist tarnish. In addition, there are smaller pocket-type 
cases made of tarnish-resistant cloth, which can be stored 
flat in drawers. Or if you are in a do-it-yourself mood, you 
can buy specially-treated cloth by the yard to line drawers — 
or stitch up into simple pocket cases. If you choose the 
latter, remember to use only ribbon or twine to tie them 
up. Never use a rubber band. Its effect will be felt right 
through the cloth, and as if by magic unpleasant black 
stripings will appear. 
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Created by The International Silver Company, Meriden, Conn, Five-piece place setting $33.25. Inc. Fed, tax 


In Rhapsody, a new way of working with solid silver brings to life more of the rich brilliance 
of the precious metal...and seems to capture motion in the flowing lines. Ask your favorite 
jeweler or department store to show you Rhapsody and the many other lovely International 
Sterling patterns. When you see them, you’ll want to register your choice and start collecting 


your very own family treasures right now. 


INTE RNATI ON AL STERLIN G ..- loveliest, by design 


For a solid silver pin, made like a miniature spoon, in Rhapsody, send one dollar and your name and address to “International Sterling,” Meriden, Connecticut. 
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Charlie 
(Continued from page 23) 


and roan-colored hair. In her mind, he 
might have been standing many, many 
feet distant from her on a flat, sunlit 
plain. But straight, thin lines of color 
ran between them, and this made them 
seem closer than they really were, like 
his gaze upon her and hers upon him. 
She felt longing, excitement, and dis- 
may all at one time. 


& HARLIE had known Ridge Evans, 
named Richard and originally nick- 
named Rich, for three years—ever since 
his family had moved to Kentville, 
Ohio, and they both had been fresh- 
men at Kentville High. She had liked 
him as well as, but no better than, 
anyone else in their class. She had ad- 
mired him when he rushed off after 
three o'clock to the two after-school 
jobs he’d always juggled. She had 
been momentarily beguiled by the 
sound of his husky laughter in the 
halls, laughter prompted sometimes by 
someone else’s jokes and often, ap- 
parently, by just his own pleasure in 
a day’s doings. But last spring all at 
once she had found herself feeling dif- 
ferent about him from the way she 
had felt about anyone ever before. 

The Student Council had had one 
of its monthly public sessions which 
anyone could attend. The subject of a 
proposed All Steadies’ Dance had come 
up—a Saturday night affair to exclude 
all casual dates and “independents.” In 
the midst of great excitement and en- 
thusiasm for the idea, Ridge, one of the 
two junior representatives, had raised 
his hand and been given the floor. 

“I may sound off-beat, but I don’t 
think this dance is such a bang-up idea. 
Maybe it would be for a big special 
group, but it'd still be a special group— 
and unfair to the non-steady kids who 
sometimes don’t get to go out enough 
as it is. 'm against going steady, any- 
way—at least to the extent it’s now 
carried on, and I'm certainly against 
such a dance.” 

He paused, as though considering 
going further into his reasons, but then 
he said nothing more and sat down. 
You could hear silences on top of the 
original, wall-to-wall silence, Charlie 
now told herself. She could still see 
the various faces. Honey-haired Mavis 
True, her lips parted and her own 
hopes for going steady with Ridge 
clearly blasted. And Kate Phillips, 
whose own mother dared call her in 
public “my brunette rose,” looking on 
with almost horror, as if she had seen 
the prize center of the basketball team 
—which Ridge was—turn into the prize 
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dolt of the class. Which Ridge wasn't 
or isn't, Charlie now thought almost 
vengefully. 

Actually, Charlie hadn’t looked long 
at the others. For all at once she could 
hardly take her eyes off Ridge—his lean 
face even leaner with the lines of his 
fervor, and his hair ruffled by the ab- 
sentminded way he ran his hands 
through it. 

“Well, that’s one vote that’s been 
cast!” Ron Halsey said afterward with 
smug satisfaction. A senior, he was 
chairman of the meeting, and his gen- 
eral attitude was “The More for the 
Steadies, the Better.” Everyone, every- 
one but Charlie, laughed. 

But for all of Ron’s professional glib, 
head-of-the-debating-team speeches in 
favor of the event, Ridge with his later 
remarks, his conviction, and his per- 
sonal popularity had triumphed. No 
All Steadies’ Dance was held, but if 
the one “special group” wasn’t catered 
to then, the steadies were able to con- 
sole themselves by getting even more 
couples to join their ranks. Now, in the 
late spring of his and Charlie’s senior 
year, Ridge’s protest against the cus- 
tom wasn't just a “voice in the desert”: 
it was only an echo of such a voice. 

Charlie had moved from her mirror. 
Now, in spite of the buoyancy that her 
memories lent her, she couldn't help 
wondering whether Ridge had asked 
her for a date only to prove to all the 
others what a free agent anyone could 
be when he didn’t go steady. Was he 
only putting into practice his belief 
that less going steady gave everyone a 
chance at having fun? Everyone, she 
repeated with a shudder. Everyone, 
meaning even the plain, thin, unsure 
ones like herself? 

“Charlie? Charlotte?” her father 
called from downstairs, changing his 
mind, as usual, about just what to call 
her. “A big blue and white car's out- 
side. You expecting someone?” 

He was teasing. The small house on 
East Flint Street had been filled with 
the silent sound of her anticipation 
ever since Ridge had asked her out 
for dinner and a show. But for once, 
even loving her father as much as she 
did, Charlie could not tease back. 

“Oh, it’s Ridge—Ridge, Daddy. It’s 
Ridge Evans!” she called down fret- 
fully. 

“Ridge?” he still teased, but not so 
that it bothered her. “Oh—oh—I guess 
I got the name.” 

One good thing was that when 
Ridge appeared in the front doorway 
he so shone with his good looks and 
neat, new-looking tan suit that even 
he, she reassured herself; must be more 
aware of himself than of her. Even 
when he helped her on with her jacket 


she seemed to stand in half-darkness, 
like a stage bit-player outside the star's 
spotlight. 

“Hello, Char—” he said warmly, 
using his particular name for her. 
“You look fine—just the way I ex- 
pected. All set for a little dinner? A 
big show?” 

“Just soup and salad and then the 
widest wide screen?” she managed to 
say gaily. But all the time she was 
aware of how she was trembling inside. 
Not outside, she was sure, so he could 
see her, but inside, as though she were 
made of nothing but unattached leaves. 
It is shameful, she told herself, riding 
with him downtown, because I just 
can't stop. And it was even more 
shameful, she thought later, when they 
were waiting for their table to be 
cleared for dessert in the new Araby 


restaurant. Because as bad a time as . 


I'm having, I keep liking—and liking— 
him all the more. 

“Can't you finish your radish roses? 
Or are you planning to wear them like 
a vegetarian’s corsage?” he teased, al- 
most like her father. 

“I would, but they wouldn’t go with 
my dress. Do you think they have 
white radishes out in the kitchen? 
They'd go better.” 

“Could be. I suppose the guys you 
usually go with would have checked 
with the chef first. Like putting in an 
order with a florist.” 


Tue leaves, she told herself, aren't 
trembling any more, and with her new 
ease, and a detachment and gaiety, she 
burst out: 

“Oh, the boys I usually go out with 
are as apt to turn up with vegetables 
as they are with flowers! Even for a 
big dance—” Then she tried to take it 
back, but his broad grin and laughter 
wouldn't let her. 

“Char, you're so funny. Nice funny, 
though. A person who didn’t know you 
fairly well could never predict what 
you're going to say, once you emerge 
from that usual worry-wart frown.” 

“And you—you feel you know me 
pretty well, Ridge?” she asked with a 
new but only momentary shyness. 

He nodded with great calm. Their 
waiter delivered their parfaits just then, 
and afterward, with the tables near 
them deserted and the waiter gone, it 
was incredible how concentrated his 
attention on Charlie could be, She felt 
incapable of escaping from it, but of 
course she didn’t want to escape. 

“I think I've seen you being you by 
yourself, when you haven't had that 
old frown or cared what the world 
thought of you. Like one time I saw 

(Continued on page 48) 
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18 NEW EASY TESTED RECIPES FOR GAY TIMES 


Turn on the record, roll back the rug— 
and welcome Prom Moonlight Punch 
with Stagliners, new cookies, at inter- 
mission. This new punch has the sweet- 
attraction of KARO® Syrup, the tang of 
citrus. Serve Nutcracker Sweets, Apple 
Samba, Rendezvous Puffs, and new milk 


drinks and sundaes. Send for Jane | 


Ashley’s “Party Repartee’’ folder now. 


3 KARO SYRUPS 
every smart 
hostess treasures 


Whip up creamy candies, frostings, ice 
creams and sauces with any one of your 
3 KARO Syrups. Remember, whenever 
the recipe calls for corn syrup—that’s 
KARO. Pour KARO Syrup on pan- 
cakes, waffles, quick breads. Experiment 
with all 3 flavors. Buy Light KARO 
(Red Label), Dark KARO (Blue Label) 
and Maple-y KARO (Green Label) at 
your grocer’s in 1!» lb. bottles. Save 
even more on 5 or 10 lb. cans. 
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Jane Ashley, Dept. A-4 
P. 0. Box 1660, Church Street P. 0. 
New York 46, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of your 6-page recipe folder “Party Repar- 
tee”, size 8% x 11 inches, for my notebook. 


Name 


Address 


Zone State. 


=} CORN PRODUCTS COMPANY NEW YORK.N. Y. 
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Charlie 


(Continued from page 46) 


you listening to Brahms up in the Rec 
Room. Or that day when I asked you 
about tonight. When I saw you going 
home alone in that big rush of spring, 
carrying your books high before you 
and looking off to the skies. Haven't 
you ever felt you knew me like that 
a little?” 

Then he, Ridge, the important one, 
Lad seen another Charlie, poised and 
unshy, besides the one most people 
cnew; the Charlie she wanted her 
nother to see and understand. 


Sax answered him boldly: “Yes. 
That meeting of Student Council a 
vear ago when you spoke up against 
the All Steadies’ Dance. You were ‘you 
by yourself—the way you just said— 
and you didn't care what anybody 
thought. I've always remembered that. 
I've never forgotten.” 

“My speech of independence. A fat 
lot of effect not having the dance had 
on the whole tribal custom!” he de- 
clared, and he lifted his parfait glass 
and grinned. “Well, here’s to past 
failures! Future successes!” 

She lifted. her own, like a goblet. 
“Here's!” she said. And now the tan, 
tentlike canopies of the Araby, dotted 
with purple banners and red banner- 
lets, seemed like the real thing; and 
when they went out, it was Kentville 
itself that appeared almost unreal. 
Like a town fragile, almost translucent, 
with spring and the soft evening. The 
lights of Main Street and the streets 
crossing it evenly, not far away, all 
set in a haze. 

“They've got fireflies burning. with- 
out blinking, for streetlights—” Charlie 
said. 

“They've got clouds piled up all over 
town like meringue on a pie—” he 
said, the same quiet tone. 

“Like a painting by Chagall,” she 
said on an impulse which she instantly 
regretted; it was not the kind of re- 
mark that would insure her popularity 
with most dates, or even their under- 
standing. 

But Ridge said: “Yeah. Right. Only 
with a little of somebody more realistic 
—like Reginald Marsh—thrown in.” 

What would they do next? Charlie 
wondered. But soon the evening seemed 
entrancingly filled not with things they 
did do but things they didn’t do. They 
didn’t go to a movie, after all, but wan- 
dered blocks past the marquees laugh- 
ing at all the jokes and routines they 
remembered from Jerry Lewis’ and 
Danny Kaye's old pictures. They didn't 
go dancing, although there was the 
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usual Friday night affair at the Can- 
teen, but just walked—walked along. 
They talked about their part-time jobs 
and the big, exciting world after grad- 
uation. They held hands and some- 
times swung them as if they might be 
trying to find their own dancing tempo, 
too subtle and too changing for any 
mere band. 

For the first time, too, Charlie didn’t 
feel that she was all by herself. Wear- 
ing her flats, she didn’t feel too tall 
next to Ridge. And even to herself, 
she didn't question why he had asked 
her out. Very simply, she knew that 
he had asked her because he had really 
wanted to. 

And together, they didn’t go to the 
Club Car, the usual stop-off after Fri- 
day night’s dance. Instead, they merely 
stood for a moment across the street 
looking at the light-glazed windows of 
the reconverted old diner, and seeing 
the faces, the familiar faces, the fa- 
miliar steadies always, eternally, to- 
gether. To Charlie, even as familiar as 
they all were, they looked like the faces 
of strangers. 

But now she couldn't help being the 
old Charlie for a minute. Her frown 
reappeared in all its fretful glory as 
she saw Ridge accidentally standing 
far off from her, the way he had stood 
on that flat, sunlit plain in her mind. 
But he wasn’t watching her as she had 
imagined him watching. Maybe he’s 
deciding he made a mistake about go- 
ing steady, she told herself. Maybe he’s 
wishing, seeing that “brunette rose” of 
a Kate Phillips or hearing Mavis True 
laugh, that he had asked one of them 
to go with him, and only him, long ago.: 

“You think that looks like fun? All 
the steadies?” she dared ask 

He turned to her, and now his 
glance met her own, like straight thin 
lines of color stretching between where 
they stood. 

He shook his head. “Uh-uh. I was 
just thinking. They may have what 
they want, but I still don't want it. 
I want to keep getting to know a lot 
of people before I make up my mind. 
I want to keep reaching out. And all 
of them have stopped reaching out. 
They're talking, smiling, and laughing— 
but you know something, Char? To me, 
they look bored!” 

He was most solemn, but because 
of her surprise and relief she had to 
laugh. “They do, don’t they? Like peo- 
ple who have seen every movie and 
don’t know what it is to pass one by—” 

“Or as if they were reading a story 
and already knew the whole ending.” 

All at once he took her hand again 
and swung it, and they started walk- 
ing away, back to his car, at a good, 
even clip. Under a streetlight, he 


halted. Half smiling, he paused for a 
moment, without any unsureness, and 
then kissed her. 

“Char, I like you—I like you so much,” 
he pledged softly. “But we'll each still 
go to movies—and dances—and parties— 
with others? Even if the others are un- 
important?” 

Charlie hesitated. It would have 
been nice if he had suddenly wanted 
her all to himself. But boys, she real- 
ized, sometimes had to be awfully ob- 
jective, restrained, really businesslike, 
about the future, just at the times 


when girls wanted to be anything but. - 


Besides, she knew, from now on she 
would have a constant self-confidence 
and spirit, because if he saw her and 
understood her, so would others. She 
would not be at all dependent on him. 
And she would be as defended, against 
disappointment, as even her loving 
mother could want. 

She nodded finally, smiling a full 
smile. “Yes. And we won't try to be 
too sure of the end of the story, will 
we?” she asked. 

For an answer, he kissed her again. 


Wes Charlie got home, she was 
disappointed at first to find her parents 
had already gone to bed. She could not 
tell her mother what had happened, 
and by telling her let her see the other, 
poised, not so plain Charlie that she 
was. Yet as she remained in the dark- 
ness of the upstairs hallway of the 
small house on Flint Street, she knew 
she would not have to show anything, 
so purposefully, to her mother. Ridge 
and I know who I am, she told herself. 
And who he is, too. And Mother will 
be only one of many who from now on 
will know it without my having to point 
out a thing. 

Anyway, her mother might have 
again voiced that caution of hers, born 
of her loving concern. “Oh, I hope 
you're not presuming, Charlotte. Letting 
your imagination run riot—” And Char- 
lotte would have had to say, echoing 
Ridge’s almost impersonal declaration: 

“No, of course not. I'm not presuming 
at all. I don’t even want to know what's 
going to happen. Like Ridge, I don’t 
want to be sure too soon—and settled— 
and bored.” 

And yet she loved him so much, she 
knew as she went happily into her own 
room. She loved even the words he 
used, His scornful bored. His vigorous 
reaching out. And the word, unimpor- 
tant, they had shared about all the 
others. Maybe she didn’t know what 
the ending would be, but to herself, 
with her lingering deep feeling, she 
would cherish her own special hopeful 
idea. 
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NO COOKING... 
easy as stirring! 


CHOCOLATE SAUCE—Mix until smooth 1 pkg. 
Jell-O Chocolate Instant Pudding, % cup 
Light or Dark Corn Syrup. Stir in gradually 
Ye cup PET Evaporated Milk, 1 tsp. Vanilla. 
Let stand to thicken, about 10 minutes. Makes 
about 2 cups. 


CHOCOLATE MINT SAUCE— Follow recipe 
for Chocolate Sauce, but use Ye tsp. Pepper- 


. mint Extract in place of vanilla. 
| A \Y ( ES MOCHA SAUCE—Follow recipe for Chocolate 
. e Sauce, but mix 1 Thisp. Instant Coffee with 


pudding before mixing with syrup. 
BUTTERSCOTCH SAUCE— Follow recipe for 


Chocolate Sauce, but use Jell-O Butterscotch 
Ever see such an easy recipe? In just five minutes you Instant Pudding and Dark Corn Syrup. Omit 


vanilla. 


can mix up enough sauces for anything from a sim- ORANGE SAUCE—Mix until smooth 1 pkg. 
Jell-O Vanilla Instant Pudding, % cup Light 

: Corn Syrup and Vs cup undiluted Frozen 
ple sundae to a banana split. Best of all, these sauces 
—_ = % cup PET Milk. Let stand to thicken, about 
are extra delicious... extra rich and creamy-smooth. 10 minutes. Makes about 2 cups. 


Any left? Cover; keep in refrigerator. 


Why not make some right now and keep them in 


the refrigerator? Then you and the gang can have 


sundaes any time at all! 


Jell-O is a registered trade - mark of General Foods Corp. “PET” —Reg. U. S. Por. Off. Copr., 1959, Pet Milk Co. 
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Always on time 


e For you and beauty: What a wel- 
come birthday, graduation or Mother's 
Day gift—and so inexpensive to give! 
“Today,” by Benrus, is the first $25 
watch with a 17-jewel movement that’s 
unconditionally guaranteed for three 
years. It’s dust- and powder-proof and 
features full-numeral, read-easy dial 
and band. In yellow or white gold. .. . 
Pony Pin-Up, made of a coated elastic 
band, slips on and off with ease; aids 
in molding the contour of the pony tail 
and won't damage even fine hair. Use- 
ful for other hair styles, too. Card of 
four unadorned bands, 29¢; card of 
two pearl clusters, 39¢; mink with 
pearl cluster, $1. By The Kaynar Co., 
makers of Lady Ellen Klippies. 
Sentor, medicated cosmetic in stick 
form, hides as it helps to heal blemishes. 
It’s greaseless and skin-toned. By Dun- 
bar Laboratories. $1.50 plus tax... . 
Pond’s Angel Skin Hand and Body Lo- 
tion now comes in a boudoir bottle in 
a striking Colonial hobnail design. The 
same reliable lotion—softens and pro- 
tects the skin. $1 plus tax. . . . Scent 
from the Heart, by Tilford, is a gay 
package of five 4-oz. bottles of cologne: 
Adventure, Woody Glen, High Heels, 
My Desire, Wild Harvest. $1.50, plus 
tax. . . . Corday’s Triplette Eaux de 
Toilette Ensemble offers three scents: 
Zigane, Toujours Moi, and Fame, in }- 
oz. bottles. $3, plus tax. 
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... the latest 


thing 


A girl’s-eye view of 
some of the wonderful new products 


e For home and cook: Bulky house- 
hold accessories may now be given a 
color change, without streaking, right 
in the automatic washing machine. An 
improved version of Tintex, developed 
by Park & Tilford, makes it possible. 
The giant 8-oz. size is sufficient for a 
4%-Ib. washer load. Available in 12 
decorator colors. 98¢. . . . Reynolds 
Wrap now comes in 7-inch width. It’s 


ideal for sandwiches or small amounts ° 


of food, where wrapping with other 
sizes of foil would be wasteful. 

For sewers who prefer a straight model 
pinking shears, instead of the standard 
bent handle model, Pink-Rite, by Wiss, 
is the answer. $6.95. . . . Boston Cream 
Pie Mix, from the Betty Crocker 
Kitchens of General Mills, is speedy 
and economical to make. Just the 
right amount of cake, filling, and frost- 
ing come in each package to produce 
eight generous and delicious wedges. 
About 39¢. . . . More about mixes. Six 
Deluxe Layer Cake Mixes (results of 
some pictured below) are introduced 
by Procter & Gamble under the name 
of Duncan Hines, well-known food ex- 
pert. . . . A single casserole comes in 


oven-proof glass with cover. It’s set in, 
a brass holder and has its own candle 
warmer. By Inland Glass. $4. 


Always tasty 


If you are making a scatter pillow 
for your bed, sew a piece of elastic 
across the back rather tightly. Use it 
to hold your latest copy of Co-ed for 
ready reference. 

—Ann Boynton, Worcester, Mass. 


Sew a strip of velveteen to the in- 
side band of your skirt to keep your 
blouse from slipping out. 

—Judy Clayton, West Louisville, Ky. 


Discarded nylons serve well as stuff- 
ing for stuffed animals. Nylon is wash- 
able. Also, it dries fast, pads evenly, 
and is economical. 

—Peggy Lukats, Steubenville, Ohio 


Need a disposable grease container? 
Use an empty, waxed cottage cheese 
carton. Place lid under carton and 
when container is full, cover carton 
and throw it into garbage can. 

—Betty Dufort, Portland, Ore. 


When a recipe calls for meat to be 
floured, place meat, flour, and season- 
ing, too, in a plastic bag and shake con- 
tents. You'll avoid messy fingers. 

—Cathy Ann Smith, Claypool, Ind. 


Make a pretty flower comb to match 
your costumes. Using any small comb, 
take a stout thread and tie an artificial 
gardenia, rose, or orchid tightly to it 
by the stem. Knot and cut thread. 

—Amy Trinity March, 
Gwynedd Valley, Pa. 


When hanging colored clothing in 
the sun, turn the garments inside out 
to prevent fading. 

—Kathleen Rannels, Metuchen, N. J. 


Would you like to own a friendship 
blouse? Take one of your solid-colored 
blouses and have your friends sign 
their names on it in pencil. Embroider 
the names in various bright colors. 

—Vicky Elkins, 
Steamboat Springs, Colo. 


Got any bright ideas? Co-ed will pay 
$1.00 for every homemaking hint used 
in this column. If your idea isn’t com- 
pletely original, state where you heard 
or read about it. Sorry, but no items 
submitted can be returned. Write to 
“Here’s How” Editor, Co-ed, 33 West 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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ONLY BOBBI HAS STYLE-SUPPORT TO SOFTLY HOLD MODERN HAIRSTYLES 


Bobbi’s 3 kinds of 


curlers give style- 
support for the 
well-mannered 


look of Aureole.”’ 


Forward and full 
—that’s the way 
of “Puff-Page.” 
Bobbi's sponge 
rollers give it 


Style-support is the 
key to the lifted 
crown cap of “Missy.” 
With improved Bobbi 
it’s simple as setting, 


f 


New improved Bobbi 
waves in style-support 


_ with the ease and softness ofa setting 


The only pin curl permanent with 
sponge rollers, neckline rods and 
pin-curlers ... waves in the style 
you want with the support it needs 


ONLY NEW BOBBI GIVES YOU 
ALL 3 KINDS OF CURLERS 


40 CASUAL PIN-CURLERS 
Style-support . . . the new Bobbi magic for easy, over-all softness in major areas. 


that lets you have and hold a soft, y ~ . 
modern hairstyle as never before! Bobbi’s of antelieaatiien i} 
area the curl strength it needs for modern | for areas needing extra body or “lift”. 
styling. Bobbi’s so easy! It’s self-neutral- 
| 
! 


izing and, of course, there’s no resetting. 
New improred Bobbi—waves in style- 


of 
6 MIDGET RODS 
for curling stubborn neckline stragglers. 


support! Complete kit, only $2.00. Refill 


without curlers, $1.50. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
three kinds of curlers give each waving 6 LARGE SPONGE ROLLERS 
| 
| 
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Photo courtesy Singer Vacuum Cleaner Division 


The family poodle deserves a very special kind of brush-off. 
With spring a-comin’ in, his hair's a-fallin’ out! Keep him 
well-groomed with the dusting brush of your cannister vacuum. 


The big 
Brush-Off 


N° MATTER how conscientious you may be about a daily 

fresh-up schedule for your room, things do have a way 
of getting cluttered up. But every girl knows that a rainy- 
day delving into boxes and closets can be fun. Why, there’s 
that comic Valentine that Bob sent last year. Here’s the blue 
scarf you looked everywhere for on Tuesday! And this shirt- 
waist dress would be right in style for summer if you changed 
the buttons and shortened the hem. But here now, rummag- 
ing and reminiscing can’t go on too long. It’s time for action! 
Out with the vacuum, on with the wax—give your room the 
big brush-off! 


Clean Sweep 


You probably already know each of those strange-looking 
attachments on the vacuum cleaner, but let's just review 
them quickly. Take that round brush, for instance. It will 
whisk dust off desk-tops, window ledges, shelves, picture 
frames and lamp shades. And this tube-like affair, with a 
very narrow end, is just the thing to get under, over, and 
around the radiator and hard-to-reach corners. of the closet. 
Next comes the floor brush which glides smoothly and effi- 
ciently over your floors, leaving them shining and spotless. 
If you've some carpeting in your room, don’t forget to try 
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out the revolving brush attachment for this job. Also in . 
vacuuming carpets and rugs, make it easy to see where you’ve 
been and what you may have missed by starting in the corner 
farthest from the door and working backwards. 

Now, too, is the time to check for stains or spills, which 
of course should be taken care of as soon as they happen, 
with a dampened sponge. But just in case some have been 
omitted, a bit of commercial cleaning fluid or one of the 
dry rug shampoos will take care of almost any problem. Or 
try these hints on common stains: milk—sponge out with 
lukewarm water; ink—blot up excess with cloth, then apply 
detergent suds with circular motion; chewing gum—rub with 
ice cube until gum is hard; then just peel off; nail polish— 
apply polish remover with eye dropper and wipe away 
gently with clean cloth. 

Since “spring fresh and daffodil clean” is the order of 
this day, finger smudges on furniture, woodwork, and walls 
will all be removed. One of the liquid wax cleaners will take 
care of dressers, desk-tops, and woodwork, including win- 
dow ledges. The best method of application is to use a damp 
sponge with a small amount of wax. Work smallish areas, 
one at a time, and wipe off with a clean cloth. The happy 
ending here is that a fine film of protective wax is left, and 
this aids in cleaning the next time. 

For your painted walls, which may need more serious 
cleaning, use a packaged paint cleaner. Mix according to 
directions; dip a sponge into cleaner; squeeze out excess. 
Starting at bottom of wall (to avoid drips and streaks), 
work your way up, doing a 3-foot area at a time. Have a 
clean sponge and second pail of clear water for rinsing. 

One of the packaged glass cleaners is fast and easy for 
windows and mirrors. Or you might try the .simple home 
remedy of a little vinegar in lukewarm water. However 
you do it, try paper toweling for the final lint-free shine. 


Real Neat 


Last on the check list for today are closets and dresser 
drawers. First, remove boxes, shoes, and clothing from the 
closets. Clean walls, shelves, woodwork, and floors with a 
sudsy cloth. Then wipe off all boxes and bags that you 
keep your clothes and accessories in. Plastic coated shelf- 
paper can now be put to use in brightening things up 
generally and making future dusting simpler. As you put 
things back in place, try for a bit of strategic placement. 
Use hooks for belts and bags on the wall; hang skirts, jackets, 
and blouses along the bar, with coats, dresses and robes 
following in the line-up. Shoe racks on the closet door, 
rather than the floor, add convenience and order. 

In bringing that neat look to your dresser drawers, use 
the assembly-line method! Empty all of them at one time and 
arrange the contents in piles on the bed or on newspapers 
on the floor. Next, wipe out each drawer with a damp sponge. 
Now, for the pretty part—the lining. Place the drawer on 
the lining paper and outline with pencil. Cut along the lines 
and slip the lining into place. What to choose for the lining 
depends mostly on what you prefer. There are, of course, 
the regular papers with washable plastic coatings, which 
are available in solid colors or floral patterns. Or you may 
find pretty pastel shades in tissue paper just the thing for 
you. Before putting items back where they belong, you 
might sprinkle in your favorite sachet, or a few spurts from 
one of the new spray can scents especially made for sweet- 
ening closets and drawers. 
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NEW! FREE! A world of decorating know-how 


in “A Date to Decorate” handbook 


Twenty colorful pages...ideas galore! 


Here ‘are basic decorating principles and ideas to help you 
turn your own room at home into a bright new one you'll be 
proud to invite your friends to see. This new handbook 
covers room analysis, color, furniture arrangement, fabrics, 
accessories, and step-by-step painting . . . complete with 
furniture cut-outs which let you try out your ideas in 
miniature first! 


Room analysis charts start you off with an easy-to-follow 


plan . . . see how colors can work for you . . . put your own 

ingenuity to work . . . or use the simple decorating tips and 

tricks included to give your room your own special flair! 


Ask your about the “A Date to “g- 


Decorate” project. She has all the information 
of your decorating . . . and she can get a a 


teacher 
and materials to help you through each step 


copy of the handbook for you. Your friends 
across the country are doing it . . . and loving it! 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY - MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
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Ring Around Your Finger 


AVE you ever tied a piece of string 

around one of your fingers to re- 
mind you not to forget something? You 
were just following an old Greek cus- 
tom! The “string ring” had its begin- 
ning in Greek mythology. You may 
recall the story of Prometheus who was 
chained to a rock for a thousand years 
by Jupiter because he dared to steal the 
sacred fire of heaven for human use? 
And when Jupiter freed Prometheus he 
made Prometheus vow that he'd wear 
a portion of the chain around his fin- 
ger to remind him that he was, in 
effect, still bound to the rock. Early 
writings imply that this is how the 
delightful custom of ring wearing be- 
gan. 

In the long, long ago, women wore 
rings of bronze, copper, brass, and iron 
as symbols of betrothal. Marriages 
were not made in heaven then, but 
over the counting table, even among 
the poorer classes. The ring was simply 
a symbol of the bridegroom’s (or his 
family’s) purchasing power. When the 
gold ring was introduced into the wed- 
ding ceremony, it graced the hand in 
public only and a ring of iron was worn 
at home. As time went on, designs and 
carvings on gold rings became more 


America 


elaborate and these rings went every- 
where with their wearers. Some rings 
had carvings of a man and woman 
joining hands. Other rings had keys 
attached to indicate a promise that the 
wife would share in her husband's 
worldly goods. 

Ring sentiment ran rampant at one 
time when people went all out for rings 
with a message. Verses, sentiments, and 
names. were engraved on them, first 
outside, then inside the band—“touch- 
ing her dear finger.” Some were “prom- 
ise” rings but probably more were wed- 
ding bands. They carried such loving 
inscriptions as: “Let love increase,” “In 
thee, my choice/ Do I rejoice.” 

Eventually, the practice of wearing 


a diamond engagement ring on the left . 


hand became popular. According to a 
romantic, though unscientific, belief, 
the vein of love ran directly to the heart 
from the fourth finger of the left hand. 
If you've ever wondered why the 
diamond was chosen to represent ro- 
mance, the reason was excellent. The 
diamond is one of the hardest sub- 
stances in nature. Besides, its glow has 
been likened to mysterious and ever- 
burning love—“a flame that burns with- 
out consuming.” 


goes to 


school 


socks, anklets, casuals 


HIGH MARKS FOR HIGH STYLE!...A style for everything, in every yarn and 

fiber! Left to right: SWIRL, cotton and stretch nylon, about 79¢; BUNNY, angora, 

wool and nylon, about 1.00; DREAMHI, orlon and stretch nylon, about 1.50. 
ALEX.LEE WALLAU, INC., 11 East 36th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


Answers to “Party Perfect” Quiz 
(p. 29) 


1. No. There’s almost always a limit 
to the interest you have for adults—or 
they have for you. 


2. Yes. If you've never done this, 
now’s the time to start. 


8. No, We hope you're tactful enough 
to exit without being reminded. 


4. Yes. Don’t you want her to do 
as much for you? 


5. Yes. You will find yourself enjoy- 
ing the delight the oldest generation 
gets from your interest. 


6. Yes. If you're old enough to stage 
such a party, you're old enough to take 
some of the responsibility. 


7. No. Better to compromise and 
have a party your mother approves of 
than to have none at all. 


8. Yes. You'll avoid the embarrassing 
problem of telling your guests to leave 
when they're all set to continue all 
night. 

9. No. You're just asking for trouble 
with your family, your friends, and your 
friends’ families. 

10. Yes. You'll ensure your parents’ 
approval the next time you want to 
have some friends in. 


Answers to “Hole in Your Pocket?’ 
(p. 39) 


1¢: B. It’s a good idea to learn about 
the family’s fortunes before you suggest 
an allowance, but talking it over is 
still in order. 

2¢: C. It’s not fair to “charge” your 
parents for household chores, unless 
you do some special task under a spe- . 
cial agreement. Just think how much 
they pay for you already! 

5¢: A. 


10¢: B. Borrow only in real emer- 
gencies; pay back promptly. 

25¢: C. Wise spending is the result 
of planning ahead. 

50¢: B. 

$1.: C. A list of what you spent last 
week will help you plan an efficient 
budget. 

$5.: B. Dollars for gifts, emergencies, 
and college should all be part of your 
long-term savings program. 

$10: B. 


$20. B. Savings accounts and savings 


‘bonds earn interest for you; good stocks 


pay off in dividends and increased re- 
sale value. 

$50. C. Learn to spend wisely now, 
so you'll have fewer holes to patch 
in the future. 
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- This girl has discovered Carnation Instant’s 
new beauty secret... have you? 


WHAT IS THIS SECRET? It is a true Beauty Beverage 
made possible by the ““Magic Crystals” nonfat milk 
discovery! Simply by adding extra crystals (over 
regular package directions) when you mix—you get 
a special nonfat milk with extra beauty protection 
—at the very time you need extra protection most! 


- WHY SO IMPORTANT? Because for pretty teeth, shining 
hair, smooth skin and the vital sparkle that’s the 
basis of charm-—girls in their teens need more cal- 
cium, riboflavin and protein than they ever have 
before. And drinking milk is your only sure way to 
enough natural calcium and riboflavin! 


A BEAUTY BONUS? Yes, indeed! Your new Carnation 
Instant Beauty Beverage gives you far more of 
these beauty elements than whole milk or ordinary 
‘nonfat milk! Each four glasses give you all the cal- 
cium and 92% of the riboflavin you need every day 
for beauty protection. And half your daily need of 
vitality-building protein, too! 
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FIGURE PROTECTION, TOO? Your Carnation Instant 
Beauty Beverage is far richer in flavor than ordi- 
nary nonfat milk...refreshing, delicious for drink- 
ing. Yet it is still Carnation Instant Nonfat Dry 
Milk, low in calories! 

Every day, more wise girls make the delicious new 
Carnation Instant Beauty Beverage their daily 
beauty habit. How about you? 


YOUR CARNATION 
INSTANT BEAUTY 
BEVERAGE 


1. Following package 
directions, mix 1 quart 
Carnation Instant. 

2. Add % cup extra Magic 
Crystals; stir lightly. 

DRINK 4 GLASSES 
EVERY DAY 


3-Qt., 8-Qt. 
pan new 14 Qt. sizes 


at 
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The Red Apple 
(Continued from page 18) 


redhanded. The chickens squalled, and 
we all ran. 

When we got there, a young Plymouth 
Rock rooster lay dead on the ground, 
and Banty’s red feathers were scattered 
about, and Banty was bleeding, and he 
was reeling. 

Our mother started to slap at the little 
rooster with the broom, but he ran over 
and got between Amy’s feet, and looked 
up at her with his bloody head turned 
flat so he could see her better with one 
eye. 

Amy reached down and picked the 
little rooster up and held him to her 
cheek. “You got hurt,” she said. 

Our mother said, “Amy, you've got 
to sell him. Take him to the store and 
sell him. I do not intend for that fighting 
rooster to kill any more of my chickens.” 

Amy held the little red rooster out 
and waved him up and down, gnd she 
started to cry. “But, Ma,” Amy said, ‘he 
doesn’t weigh hardly anything. They'll 
lay him on the scales, and he won't go 
much over a pound—that'’s thirty cents 
or so.” 

“Then find a coop,” our mother said. 

Amy started to cry again. I felt a little 
sorry for her, and I helped her find a 
coop. I recollect how the little rooster 
clucked and called to Amy as we left 
him in the coop. 

Amy turned and looked back. “We've 
jailed him,” she said, “even without a 
trial.” 

“But he’s guilty,” I consoled her. 
“Wasn't he bleeding? Hadn't he been 
in a fight? Wasn't one of Ma’s roosters 
dead?” 

Amy didn’t answer, and she didn’t 
wear her green sweater to school next 
day. She laid the sweater away. 


Once I wanted to ask her why she 
didn’t wear her lovely green sweater. 
I wanted to ask her how her trade of 
the apple-for-the-fishhook-for-the-egg 
was turning out. But I didn’t, for Amy 
was hurt, and each afternoon when 
we'd come from school, Amy would go 
by the coop and take Banty out so he 
could crow, She explained to me that a 
rooster in jail like that couldn't raise his 
head and flap his wings and crow. “The 
little fellow’s spirit is smothered,” she'd 
say, and then she'd lift him out and let 
him sit on her arm, and he'd let go with 
a keen little crow that would carry far 
across the countryside. 

But one day when we came home, 
Banty wasn't in the coop. Amy called to 
him. For the first time since I could re- 
member, the rooster didn’t answer. 

“Ma's turned him out,” Amy said. 
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“Ma’s tenderhearted.” Then she glanced 
around the chicken lot, and I saw misery 
come up in Amy’s face, for there was a 
fresh-killed chicken, and Banty’s red 
feathers were scattered about. “He's 
gotten into another fight,” Amy sobbed, 
“and Ma’s killed him.” 

“No,” I said. “Ma wouldn't kill him. 
Don't cry, Amy.” 

She ran for the house, with me after 
her. Amy opened the door and stopped 
suddenly, and I peeped around her. 

Mother had the little rooster on her 
knees, and she was gently turning back 
his neck feathers and feeling his neck. 
“He got bit in the neck.” 

“What bit him?” Amy asked. She 
moved toward the little rooster, and he 
tried to lift his head and speak to Amy, 
but he didn’t have much voice left. 


Aux. our mother said. “A mink 
killed another chicken, and then I knew. 
I knew Banty hadn't been killing the 
chickens, but he'd been fighting the 
mink. I turned him out of the coop. 
After a while, the chickens squalled 
again and I ran out there. Banty and 
the mink were into it. The big roosters 
had flown up on the poles and left little 
Banty to battle the killer.” 


Amy said, “Couldn't you help him 


before he got bit?” 

“I tried to,” Mother said. “I tried to 
get in there with the broom and help, 
but the mink would dart under the hen- 
house. A mink,” Mother went on, “is a 
cunning fighter. It would grow] and try 


COOKIE 
A CO-ED CARTOON BY LEON 


“I’m dating Bozo tonight and | can’t 
decide whether to be sly or deadly.” 


to coax little Banty into coming under 
the floor of the hen-house to fight; but 
I reckon the little rooster’s fighting in- 
stinct told him better, for a fowl has to 
have the open, where he can use wing 
and spur, and Banty just stood at the 
edge of the hen-house and waited. 

“And then came that last strike. That 
was when the mink got him. The mink 
made that last strike at the little rooster’s 
neck, and it grazed him. But one of 
Banty’s sharp spurs caught the mink be- 
tween the forelegs, and it fell backward, 
and managed to crawl under the hen- 
house. But it’s dead.” 

Amy took the little rooster and held 
him to her cheek. 

“Tonight,” Mother said, “we must 
keep him in the house. The danger is 
that his neck will swell and shut off his 
breath. We've got to help him.” 

And that night I could hear Mother 
and Amy. Once I slipped into their 
room. The little rooster’s breath came 
hard, but they rubbed his neck and doc- 
tored him, and next morning Mother 
said, “He’s going to live. The swelling 
is starting to go down.” 


two days later, as we came from 
school, we heard the little bantam. He 
was crowing. His voice had come back. 

Amy broke into a run, and the little 
rooster saw her and jumped down and 
came to meet her. She picked him up, 
and now that he had his voice again, 
he turned his head flatwise, and, with 
one eye, he looked at Amy and mut- 
tered. 

“He’s trying to tell me,” Amy said. 
“He’s trying to tell me about the great- 
est fight any rooster ever had.” And 
then she spoke to me. “Oh, Joey,” Amy 
said, “isn’t a mink hide worth right 
smart money?” 

“Oh, four or five dollars,” I said. 
“Why?” 

“I was just thinking,” Amy said. “You. 
like the little rooster, don’t you, Joey?” 

“Yeah,” I said. “He’s a fighter, all 
right.” 

“If you'll skin that mink,” Amy said, 
“I'll give you the rooster.” 

I did, and stretched the mink hide on 
a board, and a few mornings later, we 
took it with us when we went to school. 

When we got close to the store, Amy 
said, “Joey, give it to me. I aim to make 
a trade.” 

She took the mink hide and we went 
in. Then she touched one of the strings 
on Mr. Milo Starnes’ fiddle, and stood 
and listened to the melody that seemed 
to roll from the ancient fiddle and plun- 
der about the store. And when the 
storeman wasn't busy, Amy went to him 
and laid the mink hide on the counter. 


(Continued on page 64) 
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GIES 


You’re a beauty in your 


“Bobhies” Bra 


It’s the talk of the teens—a “Bobbies” Bra knows just 


how to treat a girl. It’s teen-sized to fit like a dream—and 
do dreamy things for you. Here—one of the most 
popular with pert teens—“Bobbies” Second Bra 453 in 
white cotton broadcloth with elastic center comfort 


release. 30AA to 36A. $1.75 


Also available in Beginner Style 443, 30AAA to 36A. $1.50; 
Style 463, Contour bra 30AA to 36A. $2.50; 
Style 562, regular sizes 32A to 40C. $2.50 


THE FORMFIT COMPANY * CHICAGO * NEW YORK * TORONTO 


Formfit — 
the way to fashion 
for every figure 
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This month Co-ed applauds three teen-age athletes 


Kathy Whiteside, 17 


HE three teen-agers whom Co-ed 

salutes this month are at home on 
horseback, on land, or on sea! Kathy 
Whiteside, 17, of Hartsdale, N. Y., is 
a regular competitor in the National 
Horse Show. Judy Eller, 18, of Old 
Hickory, Tenn., is the United States 
junior girls’ golf champion. And Chris 
von Saltza, 15, of Saratoga, Calif., holds 
one world record and 22 American 
records for swimming. 

Kathy had her first ride on a horse 
when she was three years old. She was 
so crazy about horses that her parents 
bought her a saddle mare when she 
was six. “I started taking lessons then,” 
she says, “and won a blue ribbon the 
following year in the second 
show I entered.” 

A senior at White Plains (N. Y.) High 
School, Kathy rides an hour at a time 
five days a week at the Kentucky Rid- 
ing Stable. She’s quite proud of her 
two horses—Dark Wings and Pride of 
the Irish Lane. 

At the National Horse Show last 
fall, Kathy rode off with third place 
in the “Good Hands” Championship. 
“My greatest thrill came in 1957,” she 
says, “when I won the American Horse 
Show’s Association Saddle Seat Medal 
Championship in the National Horse 
Show.” 

At White Plains High, Kathy is ac- 
tive in the modern dance club. She’s 


horse 
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also an avid swimmer, skater, boater, 
and water skier. 

Kathy, who has won 650 ribbons and 
200 trophies in 127 horse shows, is 
heading for college next year. Her 
future plans include a career as an 
interior or costume designer. 

Judy comes from a golf-playing fam- 
ily. “Dad is the golf professional at 
the Old Hickory Country Club,” she 
says. “My mother, my 22-year-old 
sister, and my brothers, aged 11 and 
nine, are golfers, too. I started playing 
golf under my father’s guidance at 
seven.” 

Judy successfully defended her na- 
tional junior championship last August 
and was awarded the Glenna Collett 
Vare Trophy for the second year in a 
row. She also won the Women’s State 
(Tenn.) Golf Tournament for the third 
consecutive year and reached the fourth 
round of the National Amateur matches. 

Judy, a freshman at University of 
Miami in Florida, graduated last June 
from Du Pont High School in Old 
Hickory. “I played basketball for four 
years,” she says, “and averaged 33 
points per game as a senior.” She is 
the only player—boy or girl—in the 
Nashville (Tenn.) Interscholastic League 
to score more than 2,000 points during 
four years of high school. Judy also 
belonged to the Future Teachers of 
America, Alpha lota Kappa sorority, 
and the Beta Club, an honorary organi- 
zation. 

Judy plans to major in physical edu- 
cation at college. “I'm aiming for a ca- 
reer as a teacher,” she explains. 

Chris, a sophomore at Los Gatos 
(Calif.) Union High School, learned to 
swim when she was seven. “But I've 
been swimming in competition for only 
four years,” she says. 

Chris holds the world record for the 


Judy Eller, 18 


200-meter backstroke and can claim 22 
American records for swimming free 
style and the individual medley, as 
well as backstroke. Last year, Chris 
became the first American girl to swim 
440 yards in less than five minutes. 

At high school, Chris belongs to the 
Rally and Publicity Commissions, the 
French Club, the Girls’ Athletic League, 
and the California Scholarship Federa- 
tion. She was secretary of the freshman 
class last year. 

Chris practices six days a week at 
the Santa Clara (Calif.) High School 
swimming pool. She gets up at 5:30 
a.m., spends an hour and a half in 
the pool before classes start, and re- 
turns for another two hours after school. 

Chris recently returned from Aus- 
tralia, where she competed in the 
Australian swimming championships. 
“My other sport ‘favorites’ are water 
skiing, riding, and tennis,” she says. 
“I also collect rocks and minerals.” 

When her high school days are over, 
Chris hopes to attend college—probably 
at Stanford University. She also has 
plans for her swimming future. “I'm 
definitely aiming for the 1960 Olym- 
pics,” she says. 


; 


Chris von Saltza, 15 
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Easy does it — with Dole 


Party at home? School Prom? Church Social? Here’s the perfect 
punch made from a start of refreshing Dole Pineapple Juice. It’s 
pretty and bubbly in the punch bowl, a delicious drink —and it’s 
he inexpensive. The cookie jar on the table makes it a serve-yourself 
party — and there’s no kitchen duty for paper cups and plates. 


PARTY-PINK PINEAPPLE PUNCH 


Makes 32 4-oz. servings (half a measuring cup or one punch cup). Two 
servings per person cost about 10¢. 


1 46-oz. can DOLE Pineapple Juice 

1 cup lemon juice, fresh or reconstituted 

1 cup sugar 

1 pint bottle cranberry juice 

2 quart bottles ginger ale 
Have ingredients well chilled, combine first four and stir well. For lively 
bubbles add ginger ale at last minute. 

To make ice ring (to dip punch through), pack a ring mold with 
cracked ice, add water to almost fill and freeze until solid. To unmold, 
run a little hot water over pan. If desired, garnish cups with maraschino 
cherries and Dole Pineapple Chunks. 


Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd. + Honolulu, Hawaii + San Jose, Calif. 


FREE 
from 
DOLE 


Send now for recipe-card copies of 
DOLE Party-Pink Pineapple Punch— 
sixth in the Dole Recipe Hope Chest 
series. 

Just write to: Patricia Collier, 
Dole Hawaiian Pineapple Co., 
Dept. CE, Sth & Virginia Sts., 
San Jose 8, California. 
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WHY 
“seasoned” cooks 


season with 


LEA & PERRINS 


Worcestershire 


Worcestershire gives a fla- 
vor-lift to everything from A 
to Z. Yes, from Appetizers to 
Zucchini, your favorite re- 
cipes will be improved by 
adding a little Lea & Perrins 
Worcestershire. It is a mel- 
lowed blend of many rare, 
hard-to-find spices, fruits and 
herbs that combine to make 
the zesty seasoning men like 
so much. L & P Worcester- 
shire is always full-strength 

. you get your full flavor’s 
worth from every drop. Try 
it to “tune-up” your own 
specialties. 


FREE RECIPES 


“Simple Fare With a Party 
Flair”, specially planned 
for teen-oge cooks. Con- 
tains ‘Party Go-Togethers’ 

. . ‘How to be a Quick- 
Lunch Queen’ .. . ‘Dips and 
Dunks’ . . . ‘Build ‘em Your- 
self Pizzas’, etc. Write: Leo 
& Perrins, Inc., Dept. O, 
241 West St., New York 13, 


LEA&PERRINS 


the original 


WORCESTERSHIRE 


THE GIRLS SOUND OFF... 


— 
_ 
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*‘Movies, TV, Newspapers... 


DO YOU THINK MOVIES, TV, AND 
NEWSPAPERS GIVE AN ACCURATE 
PICTURE OF TEEN-AGERS? In a word 
—No! You agree 100 per cent on that. 
You regret that delinquents’ activities and 
“problem teens” are constantly paraded 
before the public. In your letters to us, 
you said that very little attention is paid 
to the average teen-ager who “acts nor- 
mal,” is “happy, healthy, eager to be a 
success,” and “a fine citizen.” As a re- 
sult, all teen-agers are judged by the few 
who are bad, so you said, and you would 
like to see this situation changed. 


If a teen-ager takes a human life or 
robs someone, it’s practically “burned” 
across the front page of every news- 
paper in the country—in bold type. If 
a teen-ager does something noble, like 
saving a child from drowning or win- 
ning a scholarship, it’s very seldom 
printed on the front page. 

Movies, television, and newspapers 
give the impression that all teen-agers 
are bad. That is not so. The average 
teen-ager realizes that he needs a goal 
and always strives to reach that goal 
and make something of himself. 


Mavis Ross 
Centralia (Wash.) H. S. 


Many movies that I've seen try to 
put across the idea that we teen-agers 
are all restless, anxious, and excited. 
Well, we are! But it doesn’t cause all 
of us to become drug addicts or crim- 


inals. We simply are growing up and. 


are eager to know what is coming in 
the future. 


Kathleen Davison 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


Teen-agers of today receive much 
unfair publicity. Seldom do you see a 
TV program, a newspaper article, or 
a movie praising the younger genera- 
tion. Instead you hear about the very 
small percentage of teen-agers who are 
bad. This is due to the fact that the 
public in general wants to hear about 
this type. In order to sell their papers, 
TV scripts, and movies, writers yield 
to public demand. 


Home and Family Living Class 
Houghton Lake (Mich.) H. S. 


If the people who run the movies, 
TV stations, and newspapers went out 
and met some average teens instead of 
dreaming up the things they say or 
greatly exaggerating the facts, maybe 
we teen-agers would get an even break. 


Adriana Renwick 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada 


I do not think a true-to-life picture 
is given of us teen-agers. We are peo- 
ple who go to school each day, attend 
dances, games, and all the rest of the 
school activities. We are fun-loving, 
but serious Americans. Believe it or 
not, we really care about what is going 
on in the world around us. 

Last year the school I was going to 
had a March of Dimes drive which 
brought in quite a large sum, but were 
we noticed? No! Then when five boys 
broke into a local store, everyone in the 
county knew about it the next day. 

Cindy Moore 
Muscatine (lowa) H. S. 

I don’t think that movies, TV, ‘or 
newspapers give a fair picture of teen- 
agers. According to them, we are all 
hoods. I do think, however, that the 
average teen-ager could improve on 
manners and try not to act so “big.” 
As many of our parents say, we are 
growing up faster than they did. Still, 
if an author writing an article on teens 
would try to find some good points as 
well as bad, we would appreciate it. 

Wendy Westberg 


Birchland Park School 
East Longmeadow, Mass. 


..-With all your Friends, 
Relatives ond Classmates 


Need more? 60 for $2. 
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THE BOYS SOUND OFF. 


on Today’s Teen-Agers”’ 


Yes, the movies, TV, and newspapers 
give an accurate picture of some teen- 
agers. That is not the real point in 
question, though. The real question is, 
“How many teen-agers are they being 
fair to?” In my estimation, it’s a very 
small per cent. They write about the 
few wild teen-agers who get into 
trouble. Believe it or not, that is good 
business. If, instead of showing the 
few wild teen-agers who get into trou- 
ble, the newspapers and movies showed 
how an average teen-ager gets up in 
the morning, what he eats for break- 
fast, and what he does in school, would 
you buy the paper or go to the show? 
Of course not! We don’t enjoy the aver- 
age. We want the unusual and exciting. 
If thé public became interested in the 
average teen-ager, then the newspapers 
and movies could tell about him with- 
out losing money, 

William L. Garlock 


Blodgett Vocational H. S. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


It seems that the average teen-ager 
is only known to the world through 
personal contacts, not through movies, 
television, or newspapers. The aver- 
age teen-ager is a person growing into 
‘a totally new world. From an environ- 
ment of security and acceptance, he 
enters one where nothing is taken for 
granted and everything has a purpose. 
We are seeing so many things about 
life all at once. I should say the aver- 
age teen-ager is a slightly immature 
adult who is trying to understand the 
world and is having a great deal of fun 
while he’s doing it. 

Michael Fanning 
Abilene (Tex.) Christian H. S. 


I think the newspapers should have 
a column for teen-agers who have done 
good for their city. It might help adults 
to understand us better. 


Raul Figueson 
Morris H. S. 
Bronx, N. Y. 


The story of the modern teen-ager, 
as told in the newspaper and on -tele- 
vision, is only a view of 10 per cent of 
the younger generation. For every story 
about a teen-age safety organization, 
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there are five articles about teen-age 
crime. On television, when a humor- 
ist imitates a teen-ager, he uses such 
props as a black leather jacket and 
switch blade. To some people this may 
be very funny, but others become more 
bitter toward: teen-agers. An imitation 
of a 4H member would be a more ac- 
curate view of the majority of teen- 
agers. 

James Malanify 


Catholic Central 
Troy, N. Y. 


In my opinion the average teen-ager 
is not a sloppy looking moron who 
uses the so-called “cool cat lingo” to 
communicate. In many cases newspa- 
pers, TV, and movies show us teen- 
agers as degenerate. I don’t believe 
this is so. We are young adults, many 
of us with fine moral standards and 
other qualities which make good Amer- 
icans. 

When I see a picture or an article 
playing up the bad youths, it makes me 
feel that being good doesn’t deserve 
any merit, but when I see the good 
teen-agers being publicized, makes 
‘me realize being a good young citizen 
is important, I think that if the movies, 
newspapers, and TV would spend more 
time showing that they have faith in 
the future leaders of our country, we 
teen-agers would do more to justify 
that faith. 


Bob Beatty 
Winona (Minn.) H. S. 


NEXT “JAM SESSION” TOPIC 


WHAT IS THE MOST VALUABLE 
EXPERIENCE YOU HAVE HAD DUR- 
ING YOUR HIGH SCHOOL CAREER? 
Your “most valuable” experience may 
have been taking a certain course, 
developing a special skill, working on a 
committee, shouldering some responsi- 
bility, forming a friendship—even mak- 
ing a mistake, Whatever it was, write 
and tell us about it. What did you learn 
from it? How do you think it will bene- 
fit you in the future? Mail your letter 
by April 24 to be eligible for publica- 
tion. Send it to: “Jam Session,” Co-ed 
Magazine, 33 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. 
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seamless stockings 
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Kitchen Capers 


2 


Coated elastic band 


WON’T TANGLE 
OR TEAR! 


. Price you pay for something is its . —______ in by distributing a creamy 
; mixture through a dry mixture by a 

. Extract juice and flavor by adding cutting motion. , 

liquid and gently heating. Either. 
. Make a smooth, semi-soft consistency Sail the seven 

by pressing through a sieve or strainer. . Examination. 
. Solemn promises. . Cook in liquid at boiling temperature 
2. Frying is cooking food in —___-__.. (212° F.). 
. Clear jelly used to garnish fancy Case for holding and displaying 

dishes, as tomato ________. articles. 

5. Frozen water. + ————_ cetera. 
No more ugly rubber bands . Office of Strategic Services (initials ° 8. Use a brisk, rotary motion to bring | 
to pinch, pull or twist your of U. S. World War II agency). air into a mixture of ingredierits. 
hair! Pony Pin-Up coated An individual niece: for, example, in dry ingre- 
celery, one of those which make up a aients, smoothly biended, 
elastic band slips on and bunch. , . Bring to temperature just below boil- 
off easily and painlessly ... ‘eae broil is to cook food in an ing and remove from heat. 
fastens securely... holds uncovered skillet without fat and pour . To combine ingredients with a gentle 
off fat as it accumulates. stroke of spoon or fork. 
and molds contour of 20. Lieutenant (abbr.). . Pennsylvania (abbr.). 
your pony toil. 21. Lord (abbr.). : . Finishes. 
; . —______ frying is cooking in hot, 3. Partake of food. 

For all ages! Six smart | melted shortening till brown on all 24. Matter produced by an infection. 
styles—plain or ornamented ; on a ag 5. The U. S. is also known as Uncle 
with pearl clusters, florals, 27. To caren food gratin, bake 


metal balls and buttons, _ with a topping of crumbs, butter, and 
cheese. 
Kiddie charms—even 28. In the way that. 
i i j 29. Scatters small bits over the surface. + —___ "ings are especially tasty on 
marerious mink, Fricagste 31. Reduce to a smooth pulp by beating hamburgers. . 
at 4 for 29¢ at your , or pressing. °32. Cut narrow grooves or gashes in the 
yariety, drug food, depart- 34. United Nations (abbr.). outer surface. 
‘ ; 35. Company (abbr.). 33. Table d’_____ is a complete meal 
ment store or beauty shop. — 36. Drink a little at a time. at a set price (unlike a la carte). 
. This drains off water and waste. 37. Strip off the outer covering. 
. Narrow 38. Cook in : pot with a small 
. One of five on each foot. amount of liquid. 
. Unit of life among the American 39. Makes a mistake. 
made of coated Indians, as the Mohawk __.___.. . West Indies (abbr.). 
elastic bond . Ireland (abbr.). . Flows back, as the tide. 
- , 7. At no time. 2. You ________. what you sow. 
Write for illustrated booklet, “10 Ways to . Moisten baked or roasted foods with 3. Large, important town. 
Set Pony Tails and Chignons.” Send 10¢ to: liquid or fat during cooking. . Virginia (abbr.). 
LADY ELLEN, Dept. CO-48 —_Los Angeles 51. 51. What Congress enacts. . Senior (abbr.). 


OTHE KAYNAR COMPANY. 1989 . Agile and full of life. My score 


ot bo 


. United States of America (initials). 
29. Sprinkle lightly over surface with dry, 
powdery ingredient, as flour. 
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NAY 
don't peck yer! \ \ 
— 
ACROSS [DOWN | 


“Charm Center” (formerly “Beauty 
Box”) is planned to help make you 
attractive. If you have special questions 
about your appearance, write: Carol 
Ray, Co-ed Magazine, 33 West 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Q. What is dandruff and how can I 
get rid of it? 


A. Dandruff is made of either dry or 
greasy cells which flake off from the 
scalp. In dry dandruff the scales are 
powdery or flaky, gray or white, and 
can be readily removed. In oily dan- 
druff, the scales tend to be powdery and 
yellowish, and they cling doggedly to 
_the scalp, making removal more diffi- 
cult. In either case, the hair should be 
brushed and massaged regularly and 
shampooed frequently and thoroughly. 
The use of a therapeutic anti-dandruff 
agent before shampooing also helps, as 
does the application of a scalp lotion or 
scalp cream afterwards. 


Q. My mother insists that I shouldn't: 


shave my legs because she doesn’t and 
my grandmother didn’t. All my friends 
* do. What do you recommend? 


A. Your mother may have other rea- 
sons for asking you not to shave your 
‘legs. Many people still believe that 


shaving causes hair to grow out thicker’ 


and more bristly. Recent studies, how- 
ever, disprove this. 

Q. 1am giving a report in my hygiene 
class. Would you send me some pam- 
* phlets on facial skin care? I must have 
them right away. 


A. Why not examine back issues of 
_ Co-ed? You'll find a number of articles 
on the care of the skin. You might also 
refer to books on beauty care in your 
school or public library. We receive 
many requests from readers asking us 
to send them material for school reports, 
which we must regretfully turn down. 
Isn't one purpose of such assignments 
to give you experience in doing re- 
search? 


Q. How canI slim down thick ankles? 


A. Sit on a low chair with your shoes 
off. Let your heels rest on the floor 
about 10 inches apart, with your knees 
straight. Make circles with your toes, 
enlarging the circles as much as you 
can. Elsewhere in this issue, there is an 
article on diet. 
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Wonderful changes are taking place at this age. Reshaping you slowly, gently from 
the inside out. One day soon your mirror will show you a miracle. A full-fledged woman! 


It's time to take a good. long look at 
yourself. Your pretty face and figure are 
a wonderful beginning. But to make the 


most of them you must cultivate new 
habits of personal tidiness. 


Start with a good deodorant, Arrid 
with Perstop.* Those newly awakened 
glands buried under your skin can cause 
trouble. They secrete a new kind of 
‘nervous’ perspiration. A word, a glance, 
an embarrassing remark —and. your un- 
derarms are dripping wet. Your pet 
sweater's ruined! 


Used daily, Arrid protects you right 
around the clock. Keeps your underarms 
dry. Stops odor. Arrid is fortified with 
magic ingredient Perstop* . . . special 
protection for the growing girl. 


Use Arrid to be sure! 


Nothing protects like a cream. Rub 
Arrid in—rub perspiration and 
odor out! 

Arrid protects clothes. Used daily 
it keeps underarms dry, soft, 
sweet. Stops perspiration stains. 
Arrid stops odor completely! Keeps 
you shower-bath fresh for 24 
hours! 

Fortified with magic Perstop,* 
Arrid is 12 times 

as effective as 

all leading 

deodorants 

tested. 


43¢ 


plus tax 


*Carter Products trademark 
for sulfonated hydrocarbon surfactants. 
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Answers to Crossword Puzzle (p. 62) 


WALLET 
PHOTOS. 


polaroid prim, 

20, 127 coler slide 

. handsome photographs at a price tha 

easy t give or exchange. Con- 

venient wallet size. For friends, classmates, 

relatives. For college, passports, employ- 
ment or other applications 


Your photo or negative will be returned unharmed 


Draw this girl's head 5 inches 
high. Use pencil. You get a 
complete art course —free 
training in commercial art —as 


winner of contest. You are taught, 


individually, by professional 
artists on the staff of world’s 
largest home study art school. 
Contest winner also gets 

drawing supplies and valuable 
art textbooks. Entries for 

May 1959 contest must be 
received by May 31. None 
returned. Winner notified. 
Amateurs only. Our students not 


eligible. Mail your drawing today. 


ART INSTRUCTION, INC., STUDIO CO-49 


500 South 4th Street 
Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


The Red Apple 
(Continued from page 56) 


“I want to trade you this mink for that 
fiddle.” 

The man looked at the mink hide. 
“A fairly nice one,” he said. “I'll trade 
you even.” 

We stopped at the store on our way 
home from school, and Amy got the old 
fiddle. She wouldn't let me touch it. 
She held it under her arm as if it were 
fragile like a baby, but I looked at it. 
I saw that the varnish had worn off 
where it had rested under old man 
Starnes’ chin, and the neck had worn to 
the pure maple wood where his hand 
had rested. 


Arrer supper Amy put on her beau- 
tiful green sweater. “It feels good on me 
now, Joey,” she said. 

I was beginning to understand why, 
and I wanted to go with her to see 
Starnes. “I want to see you give the 
fiddle back to the old man,” I said. 

Amy said I could, but I had to wait. 
I had to wait until she could make up 
some sandwiches from some roast beef 
our mother had fixed that day, and slip 
in a piece of pound cake. 


Please enter my attached drawing 
in your “Draw Me’’ contest. 
(PLEASE PRINT) 


Occupation___ 

Address___ 
City 


co-49 


When we knocked on the old man’s 
door, he didn’t come to open it, and we 
knew why. He was in a wheel chair. 
We heard a friendly voice say, “Come 
in. 
Amy acted kind of timid, though, and 
turned the doorknob slow. When the 
old man saw us, and Amy with his old 
fiddle under her arm, he didn’t speak. 
And I wondered if a person couldn't say 
more sometimes by not speaking. Amy 
just slipped up and laid the old fiddle 
on his knees, and the old man hung his 
head and raked a thumb’ across the 
strings. 

A curious kind of melody came 
out, and seemed to fill the room, and 
then to crawl out at the cracks in the 
broken windowpanes, and straddle the 
January wind, and ride off among the 
pine trees. 

“This is like bread cast upon the 
waters,” the old man said, as Amy set 
beside him the package of sandwiches 
and cake. “It must have cost you some 
money to get my fiddle back.” 

“No,” Amy said, “it really didn’t cost 
us a penny. We just kind of traded 
around and got it back.” 

I wondered if Amy was going to tell 
the old man how she had traded me 
the apple for the fishhook, and the 
fishhook for the egg, and the rooster’s | 
great fight and all of that, but she 
didn't. 

We just backed out of the house. 
Many an evening after that, as we 
would be coming along the road from 
school, we could hear the sweet sound 
of the old fiddle and Mr. Milo Starnes’ 
breaking the loneliness of his old age 
with a little song. 

After old Mr. Milo Starnes had died, 
the folks searched about his house, and 
pushed under the strings of the old 
fiddle that hung on the wall, they 
found a piece of paper rolled tight. 
They pulled it out and read: “I, Milo 
Starnes being of sound mind and dis- 
posing memory, hereby give -and be- 
queath all of my property, both real 
and personal, to Amy Larkins, because 
of her kindness to me in my old age.” 

Someone started to take the old fiddle 
from the wall and hand it to Amy, but 
she said, “No, let it be.” 

And there it still hangs. Amy lives 
there now. A nice farm she has made 
of it, and a henpecked husband of 
Benny Ames. Sometimes I go up to see 
Amy and Benny, and sometimes I pluck 
a string on the old fiddle that hangs 
on the wall, and listen to its plundering 
and turning up of memories of our - 
school days. But I don’t linger too 
long, for I never know when my sister ° 
Amy is going to hold another red apple 
under my nose and hit me for a trade 
for my little bantam rooster. 
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importance of Advertising 
In Co-ed 


Advertising is an essential part of 
most American magazines, including 
Co-ed. The income from advertising 
makes it possible for Co-ed to publish 
.a bigger magazine, with more and 
better stories, articles, and-pictures than 
could be published at the same sub- 
scription price if there were no adver- 
tising. 

In our country and most others 
where goods are plentiful, advertising 
is an essential cog in the machinery of 
commerce. Every American individual 
and family is dependent in one way 
or another on commerce—that is, on the 
buying and selling of goods. Everybody 
is a buyer of goods and services, Ad- 
vertising keeps you informed about 
what is available to buy, and helps sell 
to all the people more goods than could 
be sold without advertising. It is this 
large sale of goods which has done 
so much to make the American standard 
of living among the highest in the 
world, 

Most of the advertising in Co-ed is 
intended to give you information about 
a product or service, in the hope that 
you and your family will buy the prod- 
ucts or services of the company whose 
ad you have read. 

Some of the advertisements invite 
you to return a coupon, to enter a con- 
test, or to request merchandise which 
you are expected to sell. 

Before you fill out and mail a coupon, 
please read carefully every word of 
the advertisement. If some part of the 
message is not clear to you, ask your 
parents or teacher for assistance. If, by 
filling out and mailing a coupon, you 
are asking a company to send you 
‘merchandise, such as greeting cards 
which you are expected to sell, be es- 
pecially careful to read the terms of 
the offer. 

Remember that Co-ed not only stands 
behind the advertiser, but stands be- 
hind you. We carefully check every 
advertisement before publication, and 
if we consider it improper in any re- 
spect, or misleading in its message, we 
will not publish it. Even with this pre- 
caution, some reader might misunder- 
stand the terms of an offer through no 
fault of her own. If this ever happens 
to you, please write a letter explaining 
the matter to the Publisher, Co-ed. 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, 
N.Y. 


When you write 
to one of our advertisers 
please mention that 
you saw it in 
Co-ed 
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Blemishes Away—Stay Away 


with New Noxzema Skin Lotion! 


Actually helps you grow clear, smooth “new-born” skin 


Exclusive antiseptic formula medicates 
as it penetrates — clears up ugly 
blemishes as no mere “cover-up” can! 


Unlike messy, drying “cover-ups,” new 
Noxzema Lotion is invisible on your skin, 
never dries or cakes, never causes ugly peel- 
ing. Instead it vanishes into your skin—medi- 
cates as it penetrates. 

Here’s how it works for you: Noxzema 
Lotion “uncorks” clogged pores and black- 
heads. Then it sends gentle antiseptic below 
the skin’s surface to kill blemish-causing 
bacteria by the millions—actually helps pre- 
vent re-infection as it works! 

In clinical tests 8 out of 10 cases of exter- 
nally-caused blemishes cleared up or re- 
markably improved—and didn’t come back 
with regular Noxzema Lotion care! 

Get new, greaseless, stainless Noxzema 
Skin Lotion today. See how it actually helps 
you grow clear, smooth “new-born” skin! 
Only 89¢ plus tax. 


rigidly 


"PROVED IN CLINICAL TESTS! 


controlled clinical 
tests, blemish sufferers washed 
morning and night with new 
Noxzema Lotion instead of soap. 
After washing, they applied more 
lotion as an invisible protective 
barrier. A team of 4 leading der- 
matologists reported these amaz- 
ing results: 
100.0% cleared 
90.9% cleared 

or remarkably improved 
Blackheads 88.3% cleared 

or remarkably improved 
Pustules (pus-forming blemishes) 

a. Moderate ... 85.7% cleared 

or remarkably improved 

b. Extreme . . . 66.7% cleared 

or remarkably improved 
What's more, in every case, 
cleared-up blemishes did not re- 
turn with regular Noxzema Skin 
Lotion care. 


Another fine Noxzema product for skin beauty 
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FREE 5°X7" 
ENLARGEMENT 


with every order! 


it’s the latest! 
it’s the greatest 


GIV’N TAKE 
PHOTOS 


Trade ‘m, watch your 
rise! 


et for job and college 


25: 


~ cations me to WALLET SIZE 
classmates, ete. Send your fa- 

verite picture with $1.25 for PORTRAIT PRINTS 
each pose 60 for 25) 

Origt returned with (60 FOR $2 00) 
2%" 3%” beat 

prints plus FRE 5 7° PLUS 25¢ 


enlargement SATISFACTION A 
GUARANTEED 


ROY PHOTO SERVICE 
Dept. 57, GPO Box 644, N. Y. 1, N. Y. 


When you write 
to one of our advertisers 
please mention that 
you saw it in 
Co-ed 


Everything for the Wedding & Reception! 
Invitations © Gifts for the bridal porty 
Table decorctions © Trovsseau items 

Unusual, exciting personalized items. 


ELAINE CREATIONS 


HAIR STYLES , 
YOU CAN DO 


easy TO seT 


Fashion 
HAIR STYLE PAK 


with Cushion Tip 
BOBBY PINS 


@ Plus Value Pak includes 4 fash- 
ionable hair styles you can do 
yourself plus Cushion Tip bob- 
by pins World's Smoothest 
Bobby Pin.” Everything you 
need to have a beautiful, new 
hair styling. The STA-RITE 
Pak features authentic tech- 
niques and tips of famous hair 
stylists. 


HAIRSTYU 


AVAILABLE at leading stores everywhere 
for only 25¢ or write direct. 


STA-RITE GINNIE LOU, INC. | 
Shelbyville, Illinois 


MOVIES 


TEMPEST (Paramount. Produced by 
Dino Deelaurentiis. Directed by Al- 
berto Lattuada.) 


Handsome Geoffrey Horne plays the 
young officer who falls in love with 
the captain’s daughter (Silvana Man- 
gano) in this film-spectacle set in 
eighteenth-century Russia. Based on 
stories by Alexander Pushkin, 
movie was beautifully photographed 
with an international cast in Yugoslavia 
and Italy; and in telling about the 
revolutions of the Cossacks and other 
tribes against Catherine the Great, it 
contrasts the elegance and splendors of 
Catherine's court in St. Petersburg 
with the squalor and poverty of the 
hinterland villages. As a punishment, 
Geoffrey is sent from the court to a 
fort far out on the frozen steppes. The 
attractive young man wins the love of 
the captain’s pretty daughter in spite 
of the ardent suit of another officer 
(Helmut Dantine), but all of them 
are soon caught up in the confusion of 
the revolution when Pugachov (Van 
Heflin), the fiery leader of the wild 
tribes, takes the fort and leads his 
horde on to further victories. Viveca 
Lindfors is striking as Catherine. 


== NEWS OF TV 


Now that nicer weather is coming, 
television is getting brighter, too. 
April marks the turning point from 
wintery programs to springy ones. 

For sports fans, April means the 
start of the baseball season, with major 
league games on the weekends in most 
cities. 

On Sunday, April 5, anybody who 
loves dramatics will want to see NBC- 
| TV's Kaleidoscope. They're doing the 
story of a hit play, from its beginning 
through its writing, casting, and _ re- 
hearsals to the big first night. The play 
they've picked for this interesting idea 
is Sunrise at Campobello, a play about 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, as a young man. 

Monday, April 6, is the day for 
awarding the Hollywood Oscars. You'll 
see the awards on a special NBC-TV 
program. 

On Friday, April 10, there’s a big 
CBS-TV special, Swing into Spring, an 
all-star variety show. Signed, so far, 
for this one are Benny Goodman and 
his band, Ella Fitzgerald, and Peggy 
Lee. As you can gather from these 
names, the emphasis on this program 
will be on jazz, from swing to modern. 

Let’s skip to Friday, April 24, when 
Gene Kelly, the famous dancer-actor, 
has his first show of his own. It'll be 
a Pontiac Special on CBS-TV. 


the’ 


THE SHAGGY DOG (Buena Vista. Pro- 
duced by Walt Disney. Directed by 
Charles Barton.) 


This is an uproariously funny film, 
which tells the story of a teen-ager 
who, by some medieval hocus pocus, 
turns into a shaggy sheep dog. Tommy 
Kirk is a delight as the young fellow, 
but even more amusing are the re- 
actions of everyone around him: Fred 
MacMurray as Tommy’s furious father, 
who's allergic to dogs; Jean Hagen as 
his calm mother; Cecil Kellaway as 
the museum professor who just tells 
Tommy to be happy and keep a stiff 
upper lip; Tim Considine as Tommy's 
good friend and rival in the pursuit 
of two attractive girls (Annette Funi- 
cello and Robert Shore); and Kevin 
Corcoran as Tommy’s little brother, 
who likes Tommy better as a dog than 
as a bossy big, brother and who hopes 
their irate father will let him keep the 
large shaggy canine. The film gets 
rather plotty when Tommy, as the dog, 
discovers his new next-door neighbors 
are spies; and nobody—just nobody, not 
even the police—will believe him. But 
who would believe a story that a dog 
told you? Incidentally, Shaggy, the dog 
who plays the dog, almost steals the 
show. T. Hartunc 


Next up will be one of the biggest 
TV efforts, to date. It'll be a two-hour 
show on Sunday, April 26, over CBS- 
TV. It’s a television version of Meet 
Me in St. Louis, a fine musical story 
of a St. Louis family at the turn of the 
century. Songs like The Trolley Song, 
and The Boy Next Door will be sung 
by an all-star cast, including Jane 


Powell, Tab Hunter, and Jeanne Crain. 
—Dick KLEINER 


Jane Powell and Tab Hunter will star 
in CBS-TV’s Meet Me in St. Louis. 
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Workdé Mewest 
EmbLem of Excellence, 


Only the finest ranges from the world’s 
great Gas Range Makers qualify for this 
coveted Gold Star Award. Below are just 
a few of the more than 28 advances in 
performance, automation and design a 
range must have to meet new Gold Star 
Standards. No wonder naw, more people 
than ever will be cooking with Gas! 


New Gas Ranges-built 
to Gold Star standards- 
make cooking much simpler 


Now Gas is even faster, cooler, cleaner than before! 


CABINETS BY FASHIONWOOD KITCHENS CLINTON 


FOOD CAN'T BURN ox 
Burner-with-a-Brain*. Students set thermo- 
stat—flame adjusts itself . . . automatically 
maintains correct cooking temperatures 


boil over on the 


BARBECUING IS FUN — no work at all with an 
automatic rotisserie. Meat bastes itself as it 
turns—cooks evenly, retains succulence. 
Skewers lift out easily for cleaning 


BROILING IS SMOKELESS with Gas—so 
pleasant. Some Gas ranges feature adjustable 
broiler rack that raises to desired level at the 
mere push of a button 


||“! 


GAS SAVES TIME... CLEANING... MONEY! Only Gas gives thermometers, clock-controlled ovens, etc. Gold Star standards make 


instant heat—no warm-up wait to waste classroom time. And modern sure too that every inch of the range is a cinch to clean. Now, as always, 
Gas ranges, built to Gold Star standards, offer wonderful built-in a Gas range costs less to install, less to maintain and use. Consult 
conveniences such as heat-controlled griddles, automatic meat your Gas company for* information on special school programs. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


omy GAS A does so much more...for 80 much less! 


*A.G.A. Mark © Am. Gas Assoc., Inc. 
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NEW! Sticky buns you 
can make in minutes! 


Surprise Mom and Dad with this new treat...make ‘em for breakfast...for dessert! 


Make ‘em from Brer Rabbit Molasses and Brown ''n Serve Rolls 


2 ASY! into each section of a muffin pan place 4 teaspoon 
= butter or margarine, 1 tablespoon Brer Rabbit 


Molasses (Green Label*) and a sprinkling of nuts. Then place Brown ‘n 


Serve Rolls upside down into each section. Bake according to package 

directions. Remove immediately from pan. Drizzle 

sticky buns with molasses mixture left in 
pan—and you've got delicious tart-sweet Olasse t 


Dork full-flavored 


sticky buns the whole family will rave about! aS Rich in Brow 


“For lighter-flavored sticky buns substitute Gold Label Brer Rabbit Molasses 
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